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WIDE TOP-BARS, ETC. 


ALSO SOME MATTERS CONNECTED WITH THE CON- 
STRUCTION OF HIVES GENERALLY. 


HAVE just read Bro. Alley’s article on the 

above subject. I once thought just as Bro. A. 

now thinks. Nearly all my bee-keeping friends 

used %3-wide top-bars. I was fresh from Father 

Langstroth’s book. I used 1'g-wide top-bars, as 
that book advised. I discussed much with my 
friends about it. Itold them that narrowing the 
space between the bars tended to dissuade the bees 
from building brace-combs therein. That was the 
way I understood it. I had used the one width only. 
These friends claimed just the reverse. I saw that 
their hives compared with mine proved their side of 
the argument, but I thought there must be some 
other factor to influence the matter in this case. I 
knew that bees were less apt to build comb in small 
than in large spaces, behind the end-bars, and other 
places. My theory was all the time right; but the 
facts were all the time against me. 

Well, I cut down to11-16. I was gladI did. Then 
to one inch, and I liked that better; then to %, and 
l like that better still; and I own up, slowly but 
surely, beaten. It is just so with the slats of honey- 
boards; as I said in a late article, the queen- 
exeluding spaces are much worse filled with comb 


than those % wide. Experience will do for you | 
' and we make hives more to use than to ship. It is, 


what it has for me,—settle it to your satisfaction. 
Bro. Hatch is in error, if he thinks that I meant to 


claim that the bees would not build brace-combs | 


between the brood-frames and the slats of the honey- 
board. Of course, they will; 
is not there, these same brace-combs will be built to 
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we want it there. The idea I meant to convey was, 
that they would build between the sections and 
honey-board, but very little if any. Whenever we 
have contracted to tive combs it brought the spaces 
just exactly over each other, and then we had to 
shove the honey-board sidewise on the hive, or. up 
came the brace-combs, as the spaces no longer 
“broke joints"’ with each other. What Bro. Hatch 
says about moral patent is too true. The honest 
pay while the dishonest go free. 

Bro. Flory, in his article on page 1€2, secms to 
think we use a honcy-board to each case, while 
none is needed except just over the brood-frames. 
Now, Bro. Root, we make our hives and extracting- 
supers of pine. Our supers were all at the apiary; 
but the one we sent you wasa very old one that 
had been mislaid about our shop up here in town. 
I knew it was a little scant, but thought it would do 
forasample (we charged nothing for it), and thought 
you would overlook that. We talked about that 
here when we packed it. Pine is best about shrink- 
ing; but whitewood is best to hold paint. You have 
not described the super correctly. It has no raves, 
or cleats, around it like the hive. Jt is ‘4; inch 
shallower than the hive. The frames (the same as 
used below) rest flush with the bottom, the 
bee-space below being in this same _ honey- 
board. I know wabbled slots are out of the way, 
but not as good a hand-hold as the large end-cleats, 


however, of not so much importance how the super 
is made. Let it be the same length and width of the 
brood-chamber, and one-half inch shallower, or just 
so the frames rest even with its bottom, and take 
the same kind and number of frames that the 


the sections, or wide frames, and this is just why | brood-chamber does, which, by extended expert- 
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ment, I have found better than to have any differ- 
ent number or style of frames for the upper story. 

Bro. Garwood (page 170) suggests a change in my 
reversible frame. One year ago I made 8000 of them. 
Please figure the difference in cost, when his “* hoop 
iron” and “screws” are added. I used about sev- 
en dollars’ worth of wire nails, two to hinge each 
frame. Lalso figured on screws, and they were go- 
ing to cost about $25.00. 

I will close by returning thanks to you for what 
you said about the honey I sent you. Itis bringing 
me lots of orders. 1 thought it good, and meant to 
give “ big weight.” Also to Prof. Cook for his sen- 
tence on page 179, both for the words of praise for 
me, and sound logic and morals in a general sense. 

Dowagiac, Mich. JAMES HEDDON. 

It seems to me you have made a little mis- 
take in figuring on screws, friend H. Six- 
teen thousand 34-inch serews will cost only | 
about $8.00 instead of $25.00. In fact. we 
ean furnish them for that, and I think I 
should prefer screws for reversible frames to 
wire nails. The ideais, that the hoop iron 
will permit us to use the frames we are al- 
ready using, while your arrangement does 
not. A top-bar made of a strip of folded 
tin would also fix the depth pretty nearly 
right; but after figuring on it, I decided it | 
would get bent or doubled up. I suppose | 
the wooden bars for the frame to turn on 
will be a little cheaper than the hoop iron, 
but the labor of attaching the hoop iron to 
the top-bar would be more than the value of | 
the material. My experience agrees with 
yours in the width of top-bars. 


ee 
BEES —TEMPERATURE INSIDE CLUS- 
TER. 





DO BEES HIBERNATE? 


N talking over W. F. Clarke's hibernating theory 
some three months ago, a friend remarked: 
“Would you not like to know just the temper- | 
ature maintained in the inside of a cluster of 
bees of sufficient strength to occupy five or 

more spaces between the combs?"’ I replied, that I 
did not believe that bees ever hibernate, according 
to the general meaning of that word; for Quinby 
tells us, in his * Mysteries of Bee-keeping,” that the 
bees in the inside of the cluster in cold weather, are 
as lively as in summer, while those on the outside 
ure somewhat stiffened with the cold, which I had 
tound to be so; hence the temperature in the cen- 
ter of a cluster of bees must be about the same as 
our summer temperature. 

Soon after this I noticed these words in the 
American Apiculturist: ‘“ Not one of this class can | 
tel] us any thing reliable about the winter tempera- | 
ture of the bee-hive,”’ the “this class” referring to 
entomologists. I thought, if no one knew what the 
inside temperature of the bee-hive was, that it was 
time we did. I therefore instituted a search through 
all the volumes of GLEANINGS, by means of its 
copious index, only to find these words in Vol. IV., 
page 10: “Now, when bees are massed together in 


the whole cluster above freezing.” If there is any 
thing else in all of the 13 volumes, bearing on the 
subject, I failed to find it. Having a desire to 
know, now kindled into enthusiasm. I procured, at 
a high price, the best self-registering spirit ther- 








mometer possible, and soon had it in the center of a 
good colony of bees which occupied a sphere of 
about S8inches in diameter. As I could not get the 
case holding the thermometer between the combs, 
I slipped the graduated part with the spirit glasses 
from the case, and, by means of a rubber band and 
a bent wire, fixed it sol could suspend it where | 
wished. I found that even now I must spread the 
frames in the hive,in order that this graduated 
part might go in the hive, for there must be a space 
of % inch between combs for it to slide down into. 
As zero weather has been the order of the day for 
the past six weeks, I disliked to disturb the bees; 
but I soon saw that this zero weather was just the 
time for the test, if I would have it reliable. I hesi- 
tated no longer, but pried apart the frames, which, 
in the cold, went apart with a snap, which soon 
caused a fuss to be made; and in spite of all | 
could do (I had no smoker with me) many bees were 
lost by darting out as the center of the cluster was 
disturbed, which showed that they were far from 
hibernating; although half a minute before, the 
colony hardly give signs of life. This thermometer 
registers cold us well as heat, by having two spirit 
balls and two steel bars, or registers. These regis- 


| ters, when placed in the hive, were set where the 


temperature stood in my coat-pocket in which I 
carried the thermometer, which was about 45°, 
when it was placed in the hive at4o’clock P.M. 
Upon taking it out the next morning (again losing 
bees which were drawn out by the thermometer) | 


| found I had only a satisfactory register of the heat 


the colony had attained in the disturbance (which 
was 87°); foras soon as I drew it out of the cluster, 
and before I could brush the bees off from it, the 
mercury was forced down on the cold side several 
degrees. I now took it to the stove and left it til! 
the heat side showed 100°, with a corresponding 
degree noted on the cold side. IT now drew down 
the steel register on the cold side by means of a 
magnet provided with each thermometer, and then 
wrapped it in a warmed cloth, when, as soon as 
possible, it wus again placed in the same colony. 
During the afternoon the weather became severe, 
and continued so for five days, during which time 
the mercury outside went as low as 16° below zero. 
When the storm abated, the thermometer was taken 
out, when I found that the coldest point reached in 
the cluster during those five severe days was 65° 
above zero. In like manner I kept experimenting 
on several colonies until [found that the average 
temperature of a good colony of bees in the middle 
of the cluster is 64° when the mercury is at zero 
outside the hive, and that, for every 15° of change 
(outside) from this point, the change in the cluster 
is one degree. Thus: 16° below zero, 63°; zero 
gave 64°; 15° above gave 65°, and 28° above (the high- 
est it has been during my experiments) gave 66° in 
cluster. All the colonies were in chaff-packed hives, 
with sawdust cushion 4 inches thick over top of hive, 
and nearly covering the chaff on all sides. Some of 
the colonies had honey as stores, and some sugar 
syrup; but Icould see no difference in heat in favor 
of either one. 

I next placed this thermometer within half an 
inch of the outside of the cluster, both at the top 
and at the sides, and found that the temperature 
varied here from 46° to 52°, according to place and 
coldness of the weather. At one time it touched 
45°, thus showing that, just outside of the stiffened, 
or hibernating bees, as Mr. Clarke would call them, 
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the temperature is the same as that at which bees 
will barely fly in May. Unless my bees have a 
chance to fly soon, the prospect is that these ex- 
periments will cost me something; for some of the 
colonies thus treated are getting quite uneasy, and 
show signs of the bee diarrhcea. 

By one experiment I find that the lowest temper- 
ature in a diseased colony is 75°. I believe them to 
be rearing brood, but can not well open the hive, 
on account of the steady cold. From the above I 
think all will see that it is impossible for bees to 
hibernate when they must burn honey enough to 
warm a temperature of 16° below zero to 6.° above. 
This makes it also plain why it takes less honey in 
ihe cellar to maintain ¢€4° to 67° of heat in the clus- 
ter, Where that of the outside never goes lower 
than £.°. 


side the cellar; but as T have not been inside the 


; 
I may next winter take notes regarding those in- | 


| They were not up against the cushion at all, 
but down toward the bottom-board, and there 
| Was frost all through the hive, except close 
| up to this cluster. They made no sound, 
| that [ could perceive, and no movement, un- 
i til l pulled them to pieces, and let the sun 
| down on them; and it seemed, when taking 
| the combs out, as if I should tear them limb 
| from limb, so tightly were they tied up in 
| their winter nap. I presume this thing is 
familiar with hundreds of our readers ; and 
| I believe that most will agree that bees, 
|} when knotted up in this manner, always 
| Winter splendidly. Ihave no idea that the 
| temperature of this ball was as low as the 
| freezing-point; but it seems to me it might 
' be down about the same as the bear and the 
, woodechuck when they lay themselves away. 
| I have for years supposed they sometimes 
| go into this semi-dormant condition, and at 


bee-cellar since Jan. 13, I shall not try the experi-| other times that they do not; or I have 


ment this winter. G.M. DoonirrTLE. | 
Borodino, N. Y., Feb. 28, 1885. | 
Thanks, friend D., for the positive facts | 
you give in this matter; but I do not quite | 
see that you have settled it after all, for you | 
say the cluster was disturbed by putting in | 
the thermometer, and without a doubt the | 
temperature rose rapidly as soon as you be- | 
gan to disturb them. I fear you skipped | 
over something in the back volumes of | 
GLEANINGS coming pretty near to this 
point. It is where I spoke of pushing my 
hand under the cushion, just over the clus- 
ter of bees, to see if they were alive. In the 


seemed like putting one’s hand under an old 
hen while she is sitting. Ithink I described 
it something that way. Now, had you push- 
ed your thermometer right over the cluster, 
a thin sheet of cotton or enamel cloth only 
intervening between the bees and the ther- 
mometer, it seems to me you would have 
accomplished almost as much, as the heat | 
rises, and would keep the cushion and all 
above it pretty nearly, I think. up to the 
temperature of the cluster. But even this 
disturbance would probably elevate the tem- 
perature of the cluster. 

Rs a word in defense of friend Clarke’s 
theory. i 





Sometimes a cluster of bees is 
warm and lively, and at other times it is not 
so lively. Quite a number of us have at 
some time or other pulled the combs out of 
the hive, thinking the bees were dead; but 
we finally decided they were only asleep, or 
ina sort of dormant state; for after a while 
they woke up and could sting as well as any 
bees. When we find them thus, they are so 
knotted together that it seems to me next to 
impossible they could stir enough to move 
even a leg ora wing. ‘lhey are packed into 
cells, and squeezed together in combs, until 
one would never believe so large a number 
of bees could be put into sosmall a compass. 
Il remember one spring when a certain hive 
did not come out to fly, while the rest did. | 
! looked in and decided that the bees were | 
gone; the combs were clean, and full of | 
stores, and I had commenced taking them 
out, until, down in one corner of the hive, I 
found a ball of bees about the size of a large 
apple. When this ball unrolled, or unfold- 
ed, they filled the hive pretty tolerably. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
house apiary I used to do this often, and it | 
I @ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
1 
| 


thought that perhaps some colonies had a 
fashion of going to sleep, and sleeping for 
weeks Or months in this way. I do not be- 
lieve we need now many theories on the sub- 
ject, but we do need facts; and I for one 
should like to have my bees winter in these 
little tight balls; at loaat. it seems to me 
that is what we want. 
ee ae - Sit 


FROM BURMAH. 


The Apis Dorsata Heard From Again. 


HOW FRIEND BUNKER SUCCEEDS WITH BEES. 





ROTHER ROOT:—lt is very kind of you to pay 
' for my poor notes to you, and to send your 
valuable magazine free at the sametime. | 
really don't expect pay, nor ask it. I shall be 
most glad if I can in any way add a little to 
the sum total of bee-knowledge in the world, and at 
the same time afford myself a most delightful study 
in natural history. 

Tam off to-morrow morning for a long preaching 
tour among the wild Padang Karens, so I just writo 
to say that I shall take much pleasure in studying 
the Apis dorsata. Ihave a large church near by (20 
miles off), which has in its possession scores of 
swarms of this bee. I ean get every opportunity 
to study the bee, and will do so. I think I will get 
a sheet of brood, and put it into a swarm of com- 
mon bees, and see what will become of it. I have 
now five swarms, all doing well. One swarm has 
trebled in size in two months, under stimulative 
feeding. Iam keeping careful notes, and shall be 
glad to report progress, but don't think you must 
pay me for my writings. I want to help, not only 
for the good of others, but for myself and my peo- 
ple. The study of bees is a fascinating one, even in 
the very small beginning I have made. 

My bees are of two kinds, quite distinct. One is 
small, 6's cells to the inch, brown, wings give off 
colors in the sunlight, gentle, and active. The sec- 
ond are larger, 6 cells to the inch, black, active, and 
aggressive. They went to robbing astrongerswarm 
the second day after being transferred. I have not 
had them long enough to tell all the differences yet, 
but am studying them, and will report in due time. 

Tam now going out as a fisher—of men, and shall 
leave bees behind. I hope I may catch some souls. 
The fields are white for the harvest. Oh, where are 
the reapers? One man for 17 districts and stations, 
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and for thousands of heathen! Who is sufficient | 
tor these things? But God can do his will, even 
with a feeble instrumentality. A. BUNKER. 

Toungoo, Burmah, Dec. 15, 1884. 

Why. friend B., is it really a fact that you | 
are right in the neighborhood of the Apis 
dorsata ? Do you mean that your people | 
belonging to that church have the Apis dor- | 
sala in the trees, or have they got them in | 
hives? In any event, you seem to be a prov- 
idence to the bee-keepers of the world. | 
Our short-hand writer suggests that the> 
solution of this difficult question of petting 
hold of this race of bees is to come through | 


our missionaries, as have many of the great- | 
est blessings the world has ever received 
from lands hitherto unreached by the gospel. | 
May God bless your efforts in working that 
great tield where laborers are so few! 


-_—————e) oO 


“THE SILVER LINING”’—-A BOOM IN 
CUBA. 
600 LBS. OF HONEY FROM A SINGLE COLONY IN ONE 


SEASON, WITH THE AID OF THE HOLY-LAND 
BEES. 


§ HE cloud is seldom so dark that it has nota 
silver lining; but three months ago it seeim- 
ed impossible that there could be much light 
behind the gloom of despondency and doubt 
that hung over our future prospects fora | 

favorable report of our first year's work upon this | 
wave-washed little spot of land here in the middle 
of the ocean. But we had * builded better than we | 
knew;”’ for when the first day of December opened 
we had 118 colonies of bees left from the summer's | 
wreck; and with the advent of December came the | 
bellflower with all its hoarded stores of sweetness, | 
and such storing of honey as our 113 colonies ina | 
weak condition did for 6) days was seldom if ever | 
seen, I think. During that time they stored 40,125 
lbs., making an average of 355 lbs. to the colony, 
with 10 Ibs. to spare. 

Good and grand as this average is, it is not what 
is possible or probable in Cuba, with colonies in | 
good condition when the harvest opens; but as I 
told you ina former article, we did not know how | 
to manage our bees for a winter honey-flow. When | 
the harvest began we had perhaps 20 colonies in | 
fair condition to store honey, and we weighed the | 
honey from one of these as it was thrown out, | 
which amounted to 62) lbs. While I know that even | 
600 Ibs. isa “terrible"’ yield per colony, for a large | 
apiary, yet with bees in such condition as any | 
Northern bee-keeper would have his bees in fora | 
June or July harvest, 500 Ibs. to the colony I do not | 
think would be putting the figures out of reach or 
too high, for this crop of honey that we have just | 
harvested is to be credited to Cuba's resources in | 
that direction, not to our management, for the | 
latter has been one succession of blunders, be- | 
cause, to manage bees for a winter flow, is as differ- 
ent as the management foraspring and summer | 
flow as a locomotive is different from a prairie | 
schooner. And then the strain of bees has all to do | 
with the result. The Italian bee will not do for | 
Cuba. Why? Listenandsee. The Italian is credit- | 
ed with having a great deal of sense, and their | 
judgmentin that line stands them in a good light | 
in the North; for as soon as our dearth of honey | 
begins the first of July, the Italians stop laying, | 


and for four months they lay hardly enough to fur- 
nish bees to protect the combs from the moth; 
then when the honey dearth is over, the winter 


' months are upon them; then they want to go into 


winter quarters; and the first day of December, 
with the grandest honey-flow in the world, finds the 
Italians with no bees to gather it. 

Now this 19th day of February they are getting 
strong; but of what use are they now? Our white- 
honey flow is gone, and for the next four months 
they will breed and swarm to their hearts’ content; 
but, to what purpose? To be able to sleep through 
the next December and January honey-tiow. 

Well, after what experience T had had with the 
Holy-Lands in California, I concluded to try them in 
Cuba. So we ordered a breeding queen from D. A. 
Jones; but when ber bees came out they were so 


| very cross, that we thought it would be impossible 


to handle them during a surplus season, so did not 


| raise more than 25 queens from her; but there is 
' where we fooled our own selves, for the bees reared 
| from the daughters of the Jones queen were as 
| easy to handle as the Italians or blacks; and for 
| honey-gathering they stood over them all as a class. 
| Why? because they had bees to gather it. And why 
| did they have the bees? Because, during the fall 


months (even when there was no honey coming in) 
the queens kept laying; and when at last the 
clouds did lift, there was the silver lining. The 
Holy-Lands were ready for business. Now, friend 
Root, can you see why the Italians are not good for 
the Cuban bee-keeper? Again, I say, all this we 
had to learn; but if “fortune favors the brave,” 
look out next winter. When, after two months of 
steady hard work, extracting every day, the Cuban 
bee-keeper finally ‘‘rests from his labors,” he not 
only has a good crop of honey in number of pounds, 
but he has as fine acrop of honey in quality as the 
world can produce. Cuba can, in a few years, 
“without fear or favor,’ challenge the civilized 


| world to beat her in quantity or quality. He that 
| thinks this is boasting, let him watch the progress 
| and returns from this industry for the next ten 


years. But it must of necessity go a little slow for 
the first years, for the art of managing bees for 


| winter work must be fully learned, and I am sure it 


can be; then the coast is clear, for the honey is here 
—there is no doubt of that. 

One word now to my brother bee-keepers of the 
North, about overproduction, and Iam done. Let 
no one who keeps bees in the U.S. fear that Cuban 
honey thrown upon their markets will ever reduce 
the price of their honey one farthing; for such 
honey as is produced here by the use of the extract- 
or will not go to the U.8.—but a very small per 
cent at least, but will find a ready market in the old 
countries, where it will be used principally for 
medicinal purposes. So, brother bee-keepers, go 
ahead and produce all the first-class honey you can; 
it will sell. A. W. OSBURN. 

San Miguel, Cuba, W. I., Feb. 19, 1885. 


Friend QO., the above sounds something 
like it; and from what experience I have 
had with the Holy-Lands and Italians, I can 
readily understand how the result you men- 
tion is possible. The Holy-Lands would go 
to work and raise bees right straight along, 
drought or no drought, you may depend on 
it; and when the time comes to gather hon- 
ey, they would probably be “up and dress- 
ed;”’ and the next move will] be, not for Cal- 
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ifornia, nor even for friend Hart's vicinity | 
down in Florida, but straight for the island | 
of Cuba. Well, well, what next? 


that 1 occasionally appear asa contributor to the 
bee-papers. During the last year I have been en- 


| gaged to furnish regular articles for the bee-keep- 


| ers’ department of the Pacific Rural Press. 


A 
PROMINENT BEE-KEEPERS. 


Our Friend Wm. Muth- Rasmussen, of the. 
Pacific Coast. 


HOW HE LOOKS AMONG HIS FRIENDS. 


UR friend whom we mention above, and | 
whose picture we give below, has been | 
for many years a sort of representative | 
man among California bee - keepers. | 
We shall not attempt to give much of | 

a biography, for he very kindly furnishes us | 
the following letter: 

Several years ago you were kind enough to send | 
me, at my request, your photograph. Please accept | 
hereby mine in return. I do not pretend to bea 
“prominent” bee-keeper, nor do I belong to the 
very extensive ones, having seldom exceeded over 
100 colonies at any one time. ButI claim to bea 
bee-keeper from the bottom of my heart to the 
very tips of my fingers. About 16 years ago I was 
uttacked by the bee-fever, and have suffered from 
the complaint ever since, 


Isend this picture, principally in the hope that 


| other bee-keepers, whom I have known for years 
| through their writings, may follow my example, 


and thus not only aid you in keeping up this de- 


partment of GLEANINGS, but give us all the pleas- 
ure of looking at each other's faces, though we may 
| never become personally acquainted. 


By the way, friend Root, why don't you give us 
the picture of Doolittle, James Heddon, Mrs. Harri- 
son, and other well-known and appreciated writers, 
whom you probably have in your “ bee-keepers’ 
medley,” and could transfer into GLEANINGS? 

Wa. MUTH-RASMUSSEN. 

Independence, Inyo Co., Cal., Jan, 26, 1885. 

Friend M., we would have given Doolit- 
tle’s picture long ago, but he would not let 
us have it; said he had not time to go to the 
artist’s and have it taken, or something like 
that. Mrs. Harrison sent us her picture, 
which you will find on page 275 of the A BC 


' book, and in GLEANINGS, page 128, 1882. 


Since you mention it. it occurs to us that 
ITeddon’s picture would come in very nicely 
at this crisis: and. so, friend H., straighten 
up a bit, rub the cobwebs out of your eyes, 
and send us your picture, and we will tell 
our engraver to do his level best. If you are 
busy just now, send us some picture you had 
taken some other time. It will be like you, 
no doubt. 
or 


“THINKETH NO EVIL.” 


HAVE just read GLEANINGS for Feb. 15. In 
- reply to Bro. Heddon, I will say that T meant 
| page 2instead of 20. I can not say whether 
the mistake is mine or the printer's, nor what 
year the price list is for, since there is no date 
on it. I presume Bro. H. is right when he says he 


« 


' meant the 1°; -inch sections would not weigh a 


WM. MUTH-RASMUSSEN. 


By way of a“ biography,” I will add that Tama | 
Dane by birth, and, after receiving a good college 
education, I learned the trade of machinist. In 
1869 L came to this State, and, finding business very 
dullin my own trade, | engaged to work a summer 
for a bee-keeper in Los Angeles Co. Well, | found | 
that I liked the business, could stand the stings, 
ete., and I have stayed with it ever since. After | 
living at Los Angeles for ten years I moved to Inyo 
Co., where I have now been located during the last | 
tive years; have for several years been Vice-Presi- | 
dent for California, of the North-American Bee- 
Keepers’ Society, though I do not regard that as 
owing to my “ prominency,” but simply to the fact 


| “scientific pleasantry. 
| points, Bro. H., and that is just what set me to 


| tween 
| Heddon, 


'do, to put things very mildly? 


pound when separators were used, but he says so 
only by inference. 

I had not received his price list for 1885 when my 
letter to friend Hutchinson was written, so the part 
concerning the making crates for 8 cts. does not 
count; but the next hit, where he gives rather 
a broad hint on my veracity—did you ever? What 
will come next? I have not the pleasure of personal 
acquaintance with brother H. or I should feel rath- 
er hurt at that; but as it is, we will let it pass as a 
* [did think of these moral 
writing. C. A. HATCH. 

Ithaca, Wis., Feb. 16, 1885. 

Thank you, friend H. I should be very 
sorry indeed to see any thing unpleasant be- 
two good men like Hatch and 
and why should we not all 
remember that it is a very safe thing to 
It almost 


always transpires, when you come to get 


| down to the facts, that it was a misunder- 


standing, instead of any purposed evil. Let 
us call it ‘scientific pleasantry,’ and drop 
it, and it seems to me there might ‘be a good 
many more thipgs that we might put under 
that head, 
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PURE GERMAN CARP. 


DIRECTIONS AND INSTRUCTIONS. 


RIENDS, little did I think, where I sent that 
piece to be published in GLEANINGS, that it 
would require half my time (would I do it) to 
answer at length all letters of inquiry, 
therefore I have concluded to have them in- 

serted in GLEANINGS. By the way, I will say, from 

the amount of letters received from all parts of the 
country, that GLEANINGS must be one among the 
best papers to advertise in now printed. 


WHERE TO BUILD PONDS, AND WHO CAN HAVE 
THEM. 


The best site for a pond is where it can be fed by 
living springs, either hard or soft water, which 
makes very little difference. If you have not this, 
a pond built in a hollow, or on a running stream, by 
throwing up levees, or dams, in order to raise the 
water at the mouth of tile ditch. 

If you have along ditch, or one running froma 
spring or springs, it will make a good pond by dig- 
ging out at the mouth of said ditch, sinking it lower 
than the ditch. If you have none of these, sink 
a hole in the ground, and cement it, and it will do. 

HOW TO BUILD A POND. 

Where you have a good spring, select your place 
below the spring; and should you wish to lead 
water by pipe, use nothing smaller than 2-inch. 
Stake off the size of the pond; no difference if you 
have one, two, or three banks. Where you want to 
throw up the levee in order to make the pond, you 
want to cut what is calleda muek ditch. This is 
done by cutting a ditch 18 inches wide, then throw it 
out as deep as the soil or gravel extends, then plow 
the best clay you have about the place, and scrape 
it into the ditch. We will suppose your place has a 
bank on the west and one on the north, then you 
will have to make levees on the east and south, 
having your muck ditch cut coming up the bank as 
far as the levee is to be made, but cut same depth 
as at the other part. Say it is two feet deep in the 
main, bring itthe same depth up the slope. You 
say, “Why the ditch?’ Well, it is impossible to 
make a joint that will not leak without it. Now 
you commence scraping, drawing the clay to fill the 
ditch, say at the west end, driving your team over 
the ditch every time; this packs it down, and makes 
it water-tight. After you have the levee two or 
three feet high, then you can use any kind of dirt to 
complete it. If you make the levee seven or eight 
feet high, it ought to be 10 or 12 feet at base. 
Should the bottom of pond be loam, sand, or gravel, 
put in three or four inches of good clay, then feed 
hogs in it a week or two; this will make it water- 
tight. 

In case you build a pond fed by a stream, let in 
the water by tile or pipe, throwing up levee or dam 
above as well as below, then cut a ditch around the 
pond to carry off all surface water. If your pond 
were in a hollow, and a long slope from both sides, 
it will be necessary to cut a ditch on both sides, two 
or three feet above the water, in order to carry off 
all surface water, and also the overflow of stream. 

Should you wish to construct a pond at the mouth 
of tile ditch, you will proceed as above, except you 
will have to throw out the dirt in order to make 
depth, as it will not do to raise the water above the 
mouth of tile. In case you want to make a pond or 
tank on asmall scale, select the place; and if you 
have running water to fill it, use pipe or tile to lead 
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it. If you have no running water, and have a never- 
failing well, use a wind-pump, which will furnish 
all water needed. I know of one tank, size 16 feet 
long, 8 feet wide, and 6 feet deep, dug square, and 
cemented, fed by a wind-pump, which has proved 
a success on carp-growing, but not on hatching; 
but it pays to buy small carp, and stock the tank, 
feeding them the refuse of the table. I find, since 
my first introduction to the business, that there are 
agreat many natural ponds in the country, which 
it is not necessary to speak of, only to say that carp 
will do well in them, if directions are complied with. 
OUTLETS. 

These are made according to the amount of water 
flowing in and out of the pond. If itis fed bya 
spring or ditch, and no surface water in time of 
rain, asmall pipe or box put in at high-water mark 
will do; but if fed by stream, or a good deal of sur- 
face water, an apron will be required, which is 
made by taking matched planks, sawing them from 
4 to 6 feet long, setting them perpendicularly, mak- 
ing them fit tight together. This must be in the 
center of levee, lengthwise, letting the top come up 
to high-water mark, then fill and ram solid, making 
the clay even with top of plank. Now make your 
apron the same width of upright, taking care to 
extend it over the levee to prevent wash. Nail it 
down; put side-board on, and fill around with clay. 
Use a wire screen, put onaframe for all outlets, 
then you can remove and clean when it becomes 
clogged up. 

TO DRAIN A POND. 

To do this successfully is something that I have 
failed to accomplish to my entire satisfaction. In 
building a pond you put in a box or pipe at the bot- 
tom; and if you have water to bother you, you will 
cut what is called adrain ditch to carry off all the 
water that accumulates while working. This pipe 
or box should extend above and below the base of 
levee. This is the best plan for draining that I 
have ever found; but the trouble comes in when 
you wish to use ascreen to prevent the fish from 
passing out. My plan is this: Make ascreen of 
wire, balloon-shaped, as large as a half-bushel, the 
neck small, so as to fit the pipe in the pond. Usea 
plug at the outer end of pipe or box, so that you 
can control the water. 

CAPACITY OF POND. 

This will depend altogether upon the amount of 
water passing in and out of the pond, the depth, 
and the amount of feed given them. Friend R. 
said he had been informed that 100 five-pound fish 
would overstock his pond. They would in a few 
years, but would not themselves. My pond is about 
70 feet wide, 140 feet long, and about 7 feet water, 
when full, and I think it will hold a thousand five- 
pound fish, and many more. My friends, do not be 
ufraid of overstocking your ponds. If you find you 
are getting too many, catch them out and eat them. 

Andersonville, Ind. W.S. KALER. 

For lack of space we shall have to defer 
the remainder of this valuable communica- 
tion until the next issue. Whilesomeof the 
directions given are not quite in harmony 
with our forthcoming book, of which we 
have already corrected a part of the proof- 
sheets, friend K. has some original and val- 
uable hints. The one item of putting clay 
in the bottom of a pond having a gravelly 
base, and then feeding hogs on it to get them 
to stamp it down well, is an exceedingly 
bright thought. I know from experience 
that it would do the business to a dot. 
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HARMONY AMONG BEE-KEEPERS. 


An Humble Attempt to Harmonize the Views 
of Heddon, Cook, and Doolittle, on the 
Causes of Bee Diarrhea. 





FRIEND BALLANTINE TAKES A SORT OF BIRD'S-EYE 
VIEW OF MEN, BEES, AND OTHER THINGS. 


HE great Dr. Cumming, of London, in his elo- 
*y’ quent lectures on the book of Revelation, 
makes this observation: ‘A great deal has 
been written upon this book; much very 
foolishly,more very rashly; nothing, however, 
in vain.” We reach the same thing in regard to 
bee literature. Many foolish theories have been 
promulgated; many rash assertions made, but noth- 
ing in vain. All seem necessary to elicit the truth. 

The hypotheses and theories formerly entertain- 
ed in regard to the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
however preposterous and absurd as they now ap- 
pear to us, were, however, necessary to the evolu- 
tion of the Copernican, or true solar system, as now 
received. When these false hypotheses and theo- 
ries were proposed, they elicited investigation. 
In proving them false, the true system was by de- 
grees evolved, Astronomers can now calculate 
with aceuracy, and demonstrate with certainty, 
eclipses, the rising and setting of the sun, for every 
degree of latitude and longitude on the surface of 
the globe. They are not even content with this, 
but extend their knowledge far beyond the limited 
orbit of the earth, and calculate the eclipses of 
Jupiter's satellites and Saturn’s moons. The data 
to calculate the velocity of light, the power of at- 
traction, and many other marvelous things, have 
thus been obtained, in a measure, through foolish 
theories and false hypotheses, 

When we find this true, not only in the science of 
astronomy, but in all other, may we not expect 
that the same results will flow from the science and 
art of bee-keeping? Let us endeavor to demon- 
strate the correctness of this conclusion. 

Mr. James Heddon, of Dowagiac, Michigan, some 
years ago advanced the new and somewhat start- 
ling theory that pollen, the natural food of bees, was 
the cause of all our “ winter's discontent.’’ Some 
were surprised at its boldness, others were struck 
with its novelty, while still others were tempted, 
out of curiosity, to wisely investigate it, and ascer- 
tain its truthfulness. These, like the philosopher 
who, when his companions were warmly discussing, 
why a bowl full of water would weigh no more with 
aifishinitthan it would without it, calmly suggest- 
ed they ascertain, first, by weighing the bow! with 
and without the fish, whether it was so or not, before 
endeavoring to account for it. 

In the conviction of all who have thus investigat- 
ed the pollen theory of diarrhoea, per se, by itself, as 
the sole cause, it is marked * Tekel—weighed in 
the balance and found wanting.” But has there no 
good resulted from it? Far from this, it has been 
the means of eliciting some truth. Professor 
Cook, renowned for his entomological lore and skill- 
ful dissection of the insect race, has given a quasi 
indorsement of the so-called pollen theory. He 
thinks that colonies destitute of this nitrogenous 
food will winter better than those which have it. 
When such men are inclined to give the weight of 
their influence to any suggestion or novel theory, it 
almost staggers the man of experience, let alone the 
novice. Taking Heddon’s theory, with Professor 
Cook’s experience and judgment in its favor, and 
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we are inclined almost to say, “There is either some 
truth in it, or else these men are terribly mistaken.” 

But, friend Doolittle comes in with his calm, sa- 
gacious, and inductive philosophy, and asserts that 
he thinks the cause of bee diarrhoea is when colo- 
nies are breeding, and when the young bees are 
prevented from having a flight. This view he has sus- 
tained by observations, made at various times in 
his own apiary. We believe there is a moiety of 
truth in this, although we have never observed the 
phenomena that friend Doolittle has. 

Reasoning from analogy we are brought to this 
conclusion: That insects, as well as other animals, 
have their intestines full of a peculiar kind of mat- 
ter that must be voided shortly after birth, to se- 
cure the healthy and vigorous action of the system. 
This matter is technically known as meconium. An 
infant, a calf, a colt, and even a lamb, will not 
thrive until this passes off. Is it, then, not a fair 
inference to say that the young of bees must, in 
like manner, have an opportunity to void this in- 
crement, to insure health and vigor? Let us next 
try to harmonize this trio of bee-savants. 

It is a well-known principle, that bees can not 
breed without pollen, If, then, there is no pollen in 
a colony, breeding is out of the question. This be- 
ing the case, according to friend Doolittle’s theory 
there will be no diarrhoea, because no young bees 
to suffer. 

This will chime in with friend Cook's experience. 
Colonies winter better with him, that have no pol- 
len, and consequently no breeding. Friend Heddon 
finds that some of his colonies are dying off with 
diarrhoea, and discovers that all so affected have 
pollen; he has not made the observations of friend 
Doolittle, but infers that pollen is the true cause of 
the bee mortality. His inference, though wrong 
in charging the whole evil upon the pollen, which is 
as innocent of producing the death of his colonies 
as Vennor’s theory of this being a“ mild” winter 
was in producing the reverse, is, nevertheless, toa 
certain extent, in harmony with Doolittle’s theory, 
which inevitably recognizes the presence of pollen. 
If truth has thus been elicited, friend Heddon 
has assisted, friend Cook’s experience has corrobo- 
rated, and friend Doolittle’s observations have con- 
tributed much to its discovery. These men, then, 
are not unlike the three princes in the Arabian tale, 
who were enamored of a fair lady, each’ being 
severely wounded with Cupid's arrows. The ob- 
ject of their affection being herself unable to de- 
cide the question by making a choice, it was agreed 
that the three princes should travel fora year in 
any portion of India, of their own selection, and the 
one who would secure the greatest benefit for him- 
self and mankind in general would be the happy 
party. One procured a piece of carpet of so potent a 
power that it would transport its owner, and others 
whom he permitted to sit upon it, to any part of the 
globe desired. Another procured an eye-glass that 
would enable its owner and others to see any object 
wished. The third procured an apple, of such 
divine power as to heal every one, however diseas- 
ed, that would but smell its perfume. Having all 
three met at the expiration of the time, at the place 
agreed upon, each confident of being the victor, 
one happened to look in the glass, and saw the ob- 
ject of his affection in the agony of death. This 
being announced to the other two, the possessor of 
the wonderful apple exclaimed, “If I were only 
there, J could cure her ina moment.” The owner 
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of the magic cloth said, “All right; let us three just 
sit down on this cloth, and we shall be there in- 
stantly.” They did so,and by the application of 
the apple, the object of their love was immediately 
restored. But the question, who the happy one 
should be, was just as undecided as ever. The one 
with the glass claimed if it had not been for it they 
would have remained ignorant of the sickness of 
the princess; the one with the cloth asserted that it 
was instrumental in bringing them to her assist- 
ance, while the one with the apple of marvelous 
virtue, claimed that the other things were good; 





but if it had not been for his apple, the princess | 


would have died in their presence. 

So Heddon, Cook, and Doolittle are all entitled to 
some credit, if we have at last found the truth on 
this subject; but if we have not discovered it, there 
is progress made. Let friend Heddon proclaim any 
and every bold and novel view that his fertile and 
imaginative mind can suggest. It will be tested in 
the crucibles of hundreds of philosophical minds, 
and purged from its dross. If it contains the mil- 
lionth part of a grain of truth, it will be eliminated 
and carefully added to the already accumulated 
and fast accumulating treasury of bee-science. 


I found they were brothers. The hedge in question 
is not two feet high, if my eyes do not deceive me. 
I should surely be very much delighted to have « 
hedge as described in the “ Fruit Recorder” and in 
GLEANINGS, but there is nothing to be desired in 
the hedge in this climate. Wa. OLDROYD. 

Columbus, O., Feb. 16, 1885. 

Thank you, friend O.,for your timely 
caution ; but perhaps some in other locali- 
ties may have had a different experience. If 
80, will they please inform us? 


rr a 
A WORD ABOUT PATENTS. 


“MORAL” AND “IMMORAL.” 
|D. GLEANINGS:—I notice lately that a good 
] deal is said by friend Heddon and others 
»'- about the sacredness of a man’s right to con- 
trol the manufacture and use of any article 
he may have invented, and on which he hag 


| got or may get a patent, and all seem to agree that 
/ such is according to truth and justice, and that 


If | 


it does not contain a single atom of truth, it must 


and will be rejected. Wa. BALLANTINE. 
Sago, Ohio, Feb., 1885. 


Friend B., I like your reasoning, and I 


to me the basis of some of your calculations 
— to be modified a little. 


po 


there is but one side to this question; but before | 
can agree to this proposition it must be made out 


| by better reasons than I have yet seen. 


But some will say, “Is not a man’s invention his 


( | own property? has he not lain awake nights to 
pretty nearly agree with you, only it seems | 


work it out, ete.?”’ and I reply there is not nearly so 


| much original invention by any one man as is often 


For instance, | 
en as the cause of dysentery was suggested | 


and discussed at considerable length through 


the A. B. J. over ten years ago. Again, 


in colonies wintered in the cellar, and live 
without any pollen at all until they area 


month or six weeks old, and the colonies | pe 


come out strong and healthy. 


rr a Se 


PUT AROUND OUR APIARIES. 


FLOWERING EVERGREEN. 


‘ hedge-plant, if it is what I suppose it to be, I 


« 


of Mason’s and Dixon's line will be induced to 


supposed. The fact is, inventions grow, and neces- 
sity is the mother of them. The research and inves- 
tigation of the former ages are our stock in trade, 


| so to speak, and we start to build where they left 


bees are often hatched out in great numbers ow and a large part of the patented claims are, 


; when thoroughly sifted, only what some one else 


used long ago, but never thought of getting a pat- 


Ihave quoted, that “ necessity is the mother of 


| invention,” and it is interesting to note the way 
| they are brought about. Let there be a demand for 
PYRACANTHA AS A HEDGE-PLANT TO | 
| proportion of the early honey in the surplus sec- 
| tions, and we have Doolittle and Heddon and Hutch- 
FRIEND OLDROYD'S EXPERIENCE WITH THE ABOVE | 
| nights, and working out the problem, and presently 
| we shall have a dozen or more inventions with pat- 

N reading the article from the penof your friend | 
> J.J. Lawson, in reference to pyracantha as a | 


hope no one of your many friends living north | 


invest any money in it, as I did some eight years ago. | 


Seeing an advertisement in A. M. Purdy's * Small- 


Fruit Reeorder,” speaking of it as an evergreen, | 
with beautiful white tlowers in the spring, and full | 
of red berries in the fall and winter, I invested five | 


dollars for enough plants to make a hedge about 200 
feet long on the east and south sides of my lot. 
failed but one plant which I keep as a “remem- 
brancer.”’ 


All | 


an object or an article, such as getting the large 


inson and Root and a thousand others lying awake 


ents, either legal or moral, a large part of which 
are alike, or nearly so, and quite likely will prove 
to be what some one else has used years ago; and 
if not, if some one really strikes something new and 
valuable, what moral right has he to forbid for 
seventeen years everybody else from inventing and 
using the same thing, for it is well known that most 
valuable inventions are made by different persons, 
and often at about the same time, although neith- 
er knows that any one else was working at it. 

I submit, that it is not right to give a man a mo- 
nopoly of a valuable invention for 17 years, when it 


| is likely a hundred others would work out the same 


It is about 18 inches high, with a few | 


straggling branches, and it has never borne a flower | 


or berry; and as to its being an evergreen, I inclose 
a slip of the best I could find. Years before that, I 
had often noticed in the front yard of one of the re- 
sidences on Broad Street, with a southern exposure, 
asmall serubby hedge, perhaps 40 feet long, and I 
wondered why the owner should Jet such an un- 
gainly-looking row of dwarf bushes occupy a space 


in his front yard. After mine developed somewhat, | 





thing without any help from the one who has the 
legal patent. L. BECKWITH. 
Berlin, Wis., Feb. 10, 188. 


Friend B., it is a fact that very few inven- 
tions belong epee i to any single indi- 
vidual. Almost every thing that comes up 
can be traced back through different hands 
innumerable, and frequently it transpires 
that the one who calls himself an inventor 
has done, oftentimes, little more than to 
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couple together and perfect the things that | 
have been worked out by others, a little at a | 
time, here and there. Where so many hands | 
are working on something there begins to be | 
a demand for, the ground becomes worked | 
over and over. The same has proven true 
on extractors, feeders, cases for holding sec- 
tions, making sections of one and four piec- 
es, fastening into frames, and, of late, re- 
versing devices for frames. Notwithstand- 
ing the above, there seems to be occasional- 
ly something worked out almost entirely by 
a single individual, where he devotes much 
time to it. Of course, he has, however, to 
commence on a basis where somebody else 
left off. Then the question comes, How 
much right has anybody to a monopoly of 
these plans and ideas ? The grand point 
that you make, that it takes us all together 
to bring out anv good thing, harmonizes 
nicely, as you will observe, with my remark 
at the bee-keepers’ congress at New Orleans, 
under the department of Our Neighbors. 


i 


BEE -KEEPERS’ CONGRESS AT NEW 
ORLEANS. 


NOTES BY THE WAY.-—IN THE NIGHT. 


Continued from Last Number. 


HAT ablessing is the modern sleeping- 
car! A little before midnight I glanc- 
ed out at the Kentucky landscape. 
The snow was gone, and bare fields 
and dry sidewalks met my eye. An) 

hour later the head-lights of the locomotive | 
showed the air filled with large fleecy snow- 
flakes. An event occurred right here that 
has a great moral lesson in it, and I think it 
hears. especially on us bee-keepers. When 
railroads were first started, our friends in 
the South, after more or less consideration, 
decided on the width of track, 5 ft.; and our 
friends at the North, without thinking, when 
they started to lay track, adopted 4 ft. 84 
inches as the width. Simple thing, isn’t it? 
Very likely these early fathers in railroad- 
ing thought but little about it until traffic 
demanded that these north and south roads 
should connect. Even then nothing serious 
resulted, for a simple transfer of passengers 
“fixed”? it—that is, passengers gathered up 
their luggage and walked over into a car on 
the other gauge track. A little later, sleep- 
ing-cars came into being, and just now in 
our journey the change would have to be at 
1o’clock at night. IL imagine the passengers 
scrambling out of the berths of a filled 
sleeping-ear, and piling into another on an 
adjoining track. Whew! wouldn’t there be 
a fraeas? Do you know what they do? 
Why, they have gone to the expense of a 
great structure that lifts the sleepers almost 
noiselessly from the trucks, suspending 
them in mid air. The trucks are then run 
out, and others suited for a different gauge 
are put in their place. After this the cars 
with their precious freight of sleeping pas- 
sengers are let down as quietly as they were 
taken up. This is done so skillfully and 
noiselessly you would wee. on without in- 
terruption unless some one told you of what 








/ecould make use of it. 


was transpiring. The operation of raising 
up and letting down did not take over two 
minutes. 

**Why in the world do they not tear up 
these odd-gauged tracks, and make all of the 
standard size?” said I to Mr. Holmes. 

‘Why, my dear sir, do you suppose 
changing the tracks would be all the ex- 
pense required? All the great rolling-steck 
must be made over and changed, to say 
nothing of throwing away good locomotives 
that cost $20,000 apiece, or such a matter.” 

** Well, what are you going to do?” 

‘Why, we are going to use our present 
stock until we wear it out, and get along 
the best we can, changing passengers and 
changing freight; but all the new wok 
made now is being made with the change 
you speak of in view. Some time we expect 
to be able to send any car from Canada to 
the Gulf of Mexico, and on any road.” 

The above may not be exactly as Mr. 
IIolmes stated it, but it is in substance. 


| Now, then, friends, do you see its applica- 


tion to bee culture? A great many of us 
have started just as thoughtlessly as did the 
railroad men. My neighbor Rice, of Seville, 
O., when he started with movable frames, 
just sawed off some sticks and never 
measured them atall. He refused to listen 
to my remonstrances, but kept on with his 
frame unlike any thing anybody ever used 
before, and until I began to buy bees of 
him every summer in $500 lots at atime. 
each colony having to be transferred before I 
‘ Arguing in words 
didn’t convince him; but the trouble of 
transferring each colony into frames like the 
rest of us use, did the business. He now 
has no more of those ‘* mongrel ”’ frames. 

10 o'clock A. M., 24th. We are just out of 
Nashville. All traces of ice and snow have 
finally disappeared ; but 1 have looked in 
vain for some signs of early gardening ; not 
a trace even, around the suburbs of the city 
of Nashville, while acres of hotbeds are to 
be seen close to Cincinnati, where they 
pr, have almost zero temperature to battle 
with. 

A sad, sad sight was presented us just 
before reaching Nashville. Little tomb- 
stones, almost without number, covering 
acres of ground, showed where our boys 
fought, bled, and died. Can any one look 
on that burial-ground without almost over- 
whelming sadness? May God help us, that 
we may all so live that such an event can 
never, never happen again. 

11 A. M.—Through Southern Tennessee 
many localities would be difficult for tarm- 
ing and gardening purposes, because one 
would have to draw dirt to cover the rocks 
that crop out almost everywhere. The soil 
is areddish yellow, but looks very light and 
fine for tillage. 

A good deal has been said, and I think un- 
necessarily, at least some of it, about the 
expense of meals on the trip. Now, one can 
practice economy, and that, too, without 
the annoyance of carrying a lunch, which 
many, myself included, so much dislike. 
At the restaurant on the sleeping-car you 
can get a good lot of bread and butter fora 
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dime—good, too, both of them, and many 
other things in proportion. Very nice 
oysters are only 25 cts. a dish, and you have 
a nice little table to eat on. After your re- 
past is over, this little table is just the thing 


for taking notes, as Ernest is demonstrating, | 


while we glide along smoothly at 40 miles 


per hour. [enjoy it,any way. If all the) 


roads are as well managed as the Louisville 


& Nashville, I don’t see why anybody should | 


complain. 
We do not see horses and wagons st the 


hitching-posts at the stations we pass. We | 
see rows of horses; but in place of the wag- | 
ons, only saddles. The roads are so rocky | 


and hilly is one reason, I presume. 
1? o'clock.—It troubles me to see so many 


men standing about in the stores—in fact, all | 
along the way, with their hands in their! 


sockets. ’* has been a rainy morning, I 


csnow ; but even during a rainy day, ought | 
our American people to be wasting precious | 


hours of broad daylight with their hands in 
their pockets? Iam afraid there are many 
thousands throughout our land in this same 
attitude ; but I feel very sure they are not 
happy in so doing. Don’t give away to 
such weaknesses, boys; do something, if it 
isa rainy day. Improve your homes, im- 


rove your minds, and give a lift in raising» 


1umanity by raising yourself. 


For some little time back I have been | 
wondering why farmers have allowed a pe- | 


culiar weed to grow to such an extent; and 
now it dawns upon my understanding that 
it is the dried and blackened stalks and pods 


of the cotton-plant. So we are really gazing | 


on cotton-fields for the first time. The cot- 
ton-presses are equally a curiosity, and I 


had been wondering for some time why | 


there were so many funny-looking * cider- 
mills.” 


1 p. M.—As we strike Alabama the rocks | 
disappear, and with them the hills. The} 
landscape seems to be a sort of swamp of | 
evergreens. Now and then are expanses of | 


water around the tree-trunks. 


4 0’clock Pp. M.—A mountain stream comes | 
dashing down among the rocks. which now | 


seem to be more wild and suggestive than at 
any time before on our trip. In order to 


reach the high land, the track as it starts up | 
from the swamps endeavors to_ follow the | 
mountain stream, soto speak. Now dash- | 


ing, the stream winds a hundred different 


ways as it plunges through the ravines. As | 
the locomotive can not well do this it crosses | 


and recrosses, taking cuts through hills and 
across ravines in a way that makes its 


ascent most exhilarating and bewildering. | 


From the way the engine putfs and labors 
over about 8 miles of track, it would seem 
we must have ascended quite a height, leav- 
ing the fogs of the valley below. Beautiful 
little pines and other evergreens, with the 
fresh mountain air, make it a scene wonder- 
fully fascinating. 

Yesterday I felt a longing to see babbling 


brooks. To-day the longing has been satis- | 
tied, if it ever was in my life. Brooks are | 


evervwhere pouring down the hillsides from 


cliff to cliff, rushing and spattering the sides | 


of the track, whether we are on the moun- 
tain or in the valley. This is pretty well 
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/down in the State of Alabama. Rushing 
torrents are everywhere. 

_ Just here the train stopped a few minutes, 
and we jumped off to witness better the 
| grandeur of this mountain scenery. A boy 
/with a pitcher was singing out, ** Here is 
your nice red sulphur-spring water, only 
nickel a glass.” We handed him a nickel, 
and were quite willing to take his word that 
it was the “genuine simon pure,” even if 
we didn’t take more than asmall swallow 
apiece. This is near Blount Springs, a famous 
watering-place. 

In the night—I happened to wake up as 
the train stopped, and I heard the tree- 
toads. Before it was quite daylight we were 
in the turpentine woods. After leaving 
Montgomery we saw gardens with peas in 
blossom, and other vegetables correspond- 
ingly far along. Canebrakes just now are 
an interesting sight. It is the same thing 
the boys use for fish-poles, and the smaller 
ones were formerly used for reed pipe-stems. 
On the low grounds the trees are beautifully 
draped with Spanish moss, which waves 
gracefully under the influence of the light 
breeze. Miles upon miles of Alabama is 
wild land, apparently of no use to any one. 
The low lands that yada such luxuriance 
of canebrake and tall grasses, it seems to me 
_might give wonderful crops of almost every 
thing, if reclaimed from the water seen ev- 
erywhere. 

The soil through all the South has a 
‘queer reddish cast. In some parts of Ala- 
bama it is a bright brick red, and in others 
a brilliant yellow. The babbling brooks 
that follow almost everywhere beside the 
track and across the country, partake large- 
ly of the color of the soil. One of these said 
brooks I was so enthusiastic over, washed 
outa part of the track last night, and throws 
us into New Orleans half a day late. 

As we approach the suburbs of any great 
city, we as a rule expect to see a gradual im- 
provement in the snrroundings, residences, 
| farming lands, gardens, etc.; but the sub- 
urbs to New Orleans, however, seem to be 
an poe ion. The watery wastes give place 
to a sort of swamp, composed of bushes and 
small trees. Little canals run out from the 
railroad track into these bushes, which puz- 
zled me for a while until I saw negroes 
pushing large flat - bottomed boats along 
‘these canals. The boats were filled with 
wood. Firewood has got to be so high in 
price that they split off the sides of stumps, 
cut up bushes, and pick up every thing foi 
fuel. With the mild balmy air, and the 
grass starting everywhere, | expected to see 
_ beautiful market gardens ; but if there were 
-any, they were not along the railroad. In 
| the street-cars running out to the Exposi- 
_ tion, 1 saw cabbages and some other vegeta- 
| bles. Most of the gardening seems to be 
| done by hand. Horses and cultivators were 
|; nowhere visible; and as a whole, the gar- 
' dens in no way compared with those in the 
suburbs of our Northern cities. The soil is 
rich and light, but the workmen, so far as I 
observed, did every thing with a spade— 
digging up the ground, cultivating, getting 
out weeds, ete.. all with the one tool. 

To be continued. 
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He that is faithful in that which is least, is faithful also in much.—LUKE 16:10, 


MYSELF AND MY NEIGHBORS. 


Where no counsel is, the people fall: but in the 
multitude of counselors there is safety.—PRrov- 
ERBS 11: 14. 


@ Y neighborly talk to-day will be a yep 
etition, as near as I can conveniently 
make it, of a little talk I gave the 
bee-friends in New Orleans. I may 
explain, that it was given without 

any thought of publication. 

through, several requested I should put it in 
print. Well, while I shall do so I shall take 

the liberty of elt a 

do not think will b 


iT 


The subject assigned me was— 
'HE PROGRESS OF BEE CULTURE SINCE 1860. 


Before starting out with my little talk, my | 


dear friends, I want to tell you how much 


pleasure it gives me to meet face to face so | 


inany bee-friends from the South, whom I 
have known for years through correspond- 
ence. It also affords me great 
notice among them many friends also from 
the far North, some of them even from Can- 
ada,and one or two from Maine, to say noth- 


ing of those scattered here and there —— 

ao 
) his topic has been | 
assigned to me, unless itis that lam one’ 


ull over the face of our great nation. 


not know exactly why 


among the pioneers, as it were, who first 
started the development of our favorite in- 
dustry. 

Before speaking of the inventions that 
have come up here and there through the 


After I got | 


out a good deal that I | 
e particularly needed | 
here, and I shall also put in some things | 
that I intended to mention, but omitted. | 
| points. 


leasure to | 


years that have gone by, 1 want to say that 
' it seems to me honor and credit is due not 
only to the one who brings forth an impor- 
/ tant invention, but to the age in which he 
lives. When the age is ripe for invention, 
the invention comes forth, and it can not 
well come forth until the age is ripe for it ; 
and when this ripeness comes, usually sev- 
eral come out with the same invention, or 
facts, almost simultaneously. Our good old 
fathers Langstroth and Quinby, each one of 
them wrote a book on bee culture; and 
when each set about his work he hardly 
knew of the existence of the other. Itis 
greatly to their credit. also, that when these 
books came to light it was found that 
they agreed substantially in all important 
When the age was ripe for steam, 
steam-engines came, and many efforts con- 
tributed to bringing forward and perfecting 
the invention. When the age was ripe for 
some more rapid means of communicaiion 
than our mails, electricity came to our aid, 
and later the electrie lights which now illu- 
mine these beautiful grounds every evening. 
The honor of these inventions is not due to 
any one man. It is the work of the people ; 
and, dear friends, the progress that has been 
made in bee culture since 1860 is due toa 
great many different people—the world at 
large—because there was a demand for the 
things brought forth, before they ever saw 
the light of day. 

In the A BC book I have told you how I 
‘commenced chasing a swarm of bees. 
| have told you, also, how greedily I devoured 
all the bee-books that could be then found 


‘on the subject, In 186], friend Wagner 
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started the American Bee Journal; but after 


| After I got through talking he very quietly 


publishing a very pretty little sheet at the | asked me if I supposed my queen would live 
modest price of one dollar a year, he was | through the winter as I had got her fixed. 
compelled to give it up for lack of patronage. | +“ To be sure,” said I, “* why not?” 


The age was not ripe for it. There it stood 
for four or five years, until I waked up to 
the subject of bees and honey, as I have told 
you. 

As soon as I Jearned that a bee-journal 
had been once published, I did not rest until 
I had all the back numbers. None but one 
who has passed through such an experience 
can imagine with what keen enjoyment I de- 


voured every pase of those first twelve num- | 


bers. When TI get down the old books and 


look them over now, it thrills my heart anew | 
to remember those good old times that I had | 


with them that summer studying Lang- 
stroth and these twelve numbers while I 
worked with my bees, and verified, step by 
step, every thing laid down in the books. I 
urged friend Wagner to recommence its 
yublication. He feared it would not pay, as 
1e had already sunk money in the enterprise. 
I told him I would write for the journal, and 
help to make it pay. Of course, I knew 
nothing of bees, comparatively ; but I pre- 
sume it is only human nature to be all the 
more ready to write for the journals. I do 
not mean by this that it is wrong for these 
young enthusiasts to feel like writing. I did 
write,as some of you may remember, and 
my awkwardness and my blunders not only 
provers smiles from some of the veterans, 
yut it stirred them up to come to my rescue ; 
and as fast as I got wrong they straightened 
me up, as our veterans oughttodo. Of course, 
I was soon in correspondence with Mr. Lang- 
stroth; and although it was late in the fall, 
I told him I wanted the best Italian queen 


he owned or could get for me. I was a little | 


astonished when | found the price was 
$20.00; but I thought if queens were worth 
$20.00 to anybody they certainly ought to be 
worth that to me, for I was going to be a 
biy bee-man, and much depends on starting 
right (you know). 

The queen came by express, and at the 
same time somebody made me a present of 
adog. The express agent delivered both, 
saying he didn’t know whether the “ani- 
mile” he led by the strap was the $20.00 
queen, or whether it was in the box. The 
neighbors laughed a good deal at my invest- 
ment of $20.00 in one single “bug.” I in- 
troduced her to a colony I had been ex- 
perimenting with through the fall; and 
when the yellow bees began hatching out, 
wasn't Thappy? Right here I want to em- 
phasize the fact, that had it not been for 
kind friends who had more mature sense 
than I was possessed of in those days of my 
early enthusiasm, I should have been ship- 
wrecked in my bee-ventures over and over 
again. 

Some time in early winter, a sound prac- 
tical old farmer a few miles out in the coun- 
try came and inquired about my Italian 
bees. Ile was a thorough and successful 
bee-keeper, and had the Langstroth hives. 
I with great pleasure showed him my choice 
Italians, while I talked volubly about bees 
and new races. Headmired the little yellow 
chaps some, but dil not say a great deal. 


‘* Mr. Root,” said he, ‘‘ I believe you have 
the first Italian queen ever brought into Me- 
dina County; and for the credit of the coun- 
_ty I am a little anxious she should go 
through the winter. But if Pater keep her in 
that little handful of bees, 1 would not give 
that for her,” snapping his fingers as he con- 
cluded the sentence. 

He finally invited me to come over to his 

house, and he said he would show me what 
'acolony of bees is like, that might be ex- 
vected to winter over. To tell the truth, I 
1ad never seen a full colony of bees, and did 
not know how many it took; but by his ad- 
vice my queen was introduced to a good 
strong colony, and came through all right. 
| Some time toward spring I found a long yel- 
low bee at the entrance of the hive, and, in 
great trouble, I pushed her into a quill and 
mailed it to friend Langstroth, telling him 
my queen was dead. Can you imagine how 
| I rejoiced when he wrote back that the bee | 
| Sent was no queen at all, but simply a work- 
'er whose body was much distended and 
| elongated by dysentery? My bees wi ‘tered 
_ pretty fairly, thanks to the friend mentioned 
“above ; and by purchase I was enabled to 
‘start out in the spring with perhaps half a 
dozen colonies. I increased to about twen- 
ty; got but very little honey, and lost three- 
fourths or more of them during the coming 
winter. Never mind. I was learning valu- 
able lessons. The next season I did better, 
and went to work and made perhaps the 
first all-metal honey-extractor. Some of the 
readers of the old A. B. J. will remember 
my ups and downs. At one time I was very 
much tempted to give the whole business up 
in disgust. I did for a while decide to do so. 
Perhaps the laughs and sneers of some of 
those who kept saying, ‘* I told you so,” was 
the means of stirring me up to prove to them 
that I was not so much of a crazy fool after 
all. I went to work carefully and quietly. 
with the eleven weak colonies remaining 
after the disastrous winter, and built them 
up to 48 good colonies in the fall, letting my 
extractor stand idle for one season. The 
48 were all wintered, thanks to the lessons 
of sad experience. From the 48 I obtained 
6162 lbs. of honey, and sold the whole crop 
at a pretty good price. After that I did not 
— any more notions of giving up bee cul- 
ure. 

The times were now ripe for a general ad- 
vance in bee culture all along the line. Mr. 
Harbison was doing big things in California; 
Doolittle was making a start in York State; 
friend Viallon and our worthy president, Dr. 
Brown, besides many others I might men- 
tion here, were doing their part in the South. 
Our stalwart friend Mr. Muth commenced to 
buy honey, and put it up in bottles in Cin- 
cinnati, and he stands to-day, perhaps, the 
largest dealer in liquid honey in the world. 
Had it not been for Mr. Muth’s industry and 
energy in putting honey upon the market, 
perhaps many of us might be in the back- 
ground instead of where we are now. D. A. 
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Canada that a great many of us began to 
think it was a great big yarn. He was too 
busy taking care of his crop to write letters 
or answer questions very much; and all we 
could tell about it was the stunning state- 
ments that had got into the newspapers. 
Friend Jones kept still, however, and left us 
to find out as best we could what wonderful 
things our sturdy brothers in Canada could 
do when they got well worked up. Just here 
we began to wonder whether there were any 
better races of bees anywhere in the world 
than we had already. The Italians were a 
great advance over our common bees: what 
inight others be? Frank Benton, from the 
Agricultural College, in Michigan, put his 
skill as a linguist with friend Jones’s capi- 
tal, and they two went on an explorin 
expedition to the Old World. Altheses 
some of us do not think the new races they 
sent home were any great improvement over 
the Italians, yet [ think, dear friends, our 
thanks are due them nevertheless. They 
opened up bee culture; the new races dem- 
onstrated many new and wonderful facts, 
and gave us quite an advanced step in the 
way of queen-rearing. 

Within the past year our friend Frank 
Benton has so thoroughly experimented on 
just what is needed for sending by mail, and 
has succeeded in bringing it to such perfec- 
tion, that queens are now sent across the 
ocean in the mail-bags with comparatively 
few losses. 

Again, the age became ripe for some im- 
provement in the combs we began to handle 
so much; and different intellects through- 
out the land began thinking of combs made 
by machinery, more accurate than the bees 
could make them, and all worker combs in- 
stead of drone. Investigation showed that 
the Germans had been using something of 
the kind for twenty years or more; and, in- 
deed, our friend Samuel Wagner had at one 
time made comb foundation, but let it drop, 
as he did the first numbers of the A. B. vy 
for the good reason that the times were not 
yet ripe for it. When the time came, how- 
ever, it sprung up with new vigor in differ- 
ent places. Our friend John Long, whom 
many of you may remember, and who, I re- 
rret_ to say, thought an assumed name to be 
etter than his real one. began to send out 
little sheets of wax, impressed with cells. 
It was a success. I wrote to him to know 
how he made them, and he said they were 
made by a pair of plates, and that was why 
he could not furnish me sheets large enough 
to fill the Langstroth frame. I at once de- 
clared the article should be made by em- 
bossed rollers. Although this statement was 
given in print several months before my 
first pair of rolls were finished, nobody re- 
plied that rolls had been already in use. 

‘ou know the result when I announced that 
it was a success. The rolls were honestly 
my invention, or at least they were made 
under my direction; but I have since been 
told that a poor German by the name of 
Weiss had a pair of rolls, and that the sam- 

les sent out by John Long were made on 

hese. John Long said afterward that he 


forms us that Mr. Weiss died in the poor- 
house. 

About this time the queen-trade opened. 
The bee-keepers were so eareless or so heed- 
less that the P. M. G. ruled bees out of the 
mails. For some time the progress of our 
industry was seriously retarded by this rul- 
ing; for in consequence of it the express 
charges on a queen worth a dollar and a half 
were sometimes as high as two dollars and a 
half. For a while all efforts to get a revers- 
al of this decision proved unavailing; but 
the times were ripe, and the wants of the 
nation demanded that queen-bees be per- 
mitted to Bo through the mails. The mat- 
ter was taken up ata convention in Chicago, 
if I am correct, through the influence of the 
editor of the A. B. J. and Prof. Cook, in- 
cluding several other friends. To our great 
relief, our petition was granted. Prof. Cook 
made a visit to Washington to secure the de- 
sired end, if I am correctly informed. 

Once more something more substantial 
for combs began to be called for. Wiring 
was tried, and a great many said it would 
not work. Finally Dr. Carlin, then living 
near friend Viallon, wrote me that fine tin- 
ned wire, about No. 30, would support the 
combs so they were comparatively secure 
from breakage, and yet they did not in any 
way interfere with brood-rearing. I found 
this to be correct by experiment, and now 
we sell tinned wire for this purpose in such 
enormous quantities that we purchased over 
a ton at one time last season. Dr. Carlin, I 
am sorry to say, was recently killed in an 
encounter with some ruffians in the far 
West. 

The ripeness of the times just now seems 
to demand a reversible frame, and many 
busy brains are working the ground over 
and over. One sad part of it is, that a good- 
ly portion of them are wasting time and 
talents in working over again the ground 
that has already been gone over; T mean 
the class who refuse to take a bee-journal, or 
who are not conversant with the contents of 
our back volumes. My friends, before you 
undertake to make inventions in bee culture 
—at least before you try to do very much in 
that line, get the old volumes of our bee- 
journals, and run them through to see if the 
subjects have not been thoroughly discussed 
and well gone over. See, also, the devices 
that have been pictured out, and may be 
afterward dropped. 

We have now half a dozen or more jour- 
nals devoted to bee culture. The A. B. J. 
has been for several years a weekly, and is 
ably managed by friend Newman, who 
is present with us to-day. Although 
there has been some fault-finding and com- 
plaining, and I fear, at times, a little jeal- 
ousy, I believe when we get at the real truth 
of the matter we shall find that the world is 
large enough for us all. There is plenty to 
do, and plenty of room for all who are keep- 
ing pace with the times; for all who are 
ready to recognize the wants of the times, 
and bountiful harvests are in store for those 
who have proved, by years of holding-on, 
and faithfulness in what God has given them 





told me they were made on plates. to keep 
the discovery a secret. Friend Newman in- 


to do, that they are worthy of bountiful hare 
vests. 
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We have reports of 500 or more pounds of 
honey from a single colony of bees ; and our 
friend B. F. Carroll, of Texas and horsemint 
fame, is with us to-day. Whole apiaries of | 
au hundred colonies or more have given an 
average of as high as 200 Ibs. per colony. 
California has given us some of the finest 
honey in the world, and she has also pro- 
duced it in such quantities that it is largely 
shipped clear across the ocean. 

Is it not a fact, dear friends, that the 
achievements that have been made have been 
the result of the work of a‘ multitude of 
counselors,” as in our text? and is it not 
likely, that, in the future, God’s greatest 
gifts will be sent in reward for the com- 
bined efforts of many busy minds and busy 
hands? And in view of this, ought we not | 
to exercise a brotherly kindness and charity | 
to each other? Our thanks are due to the | 
great Giver of all good, rather than to a sin- | 
gle individuals. 
In conclusion I want to say a word in re- | 


gard to charity and kindness to each other. | 





I want to encourage a little more that spirit | 
which Paul describes in the three little | 
words, ** Thinketh no evil.” I have recently | 
gone over hastily the old volumes of the A. | 
B. J. I have re-read some of my writings | 
therein, and am very, very sorry, dear friends, | 
that in my criticisms and reviews I was not | 
more gentle. I am sorry I did not exhibit | 
more of the spirit of kindness and charity. I 

am sorry, too, so many of us get a little spite- | 
ful and uncourteous because we have had 
different opinions on many things. At the 
present time I believe quite an unusual state 
of harmony exists between all parties. It is 
true, there has been some bitterness mani- 
fested, and some flings have been thrown 
out against supply-dealers — a class which I 
represent. May I be excused for saying a 
word just here, even though I am the propri- 
etor of a bee-journal, and a supply-dealer ? 
Very likely many of the friends prefer to 
subscribe for a journal published by one not 
in the supply business. If so, by all means 
do so. But, should we not accord to others | 
the repay of doing as they choose? It | 
has for many years been the custom of class 

journals to deal in supplies for their special 
industry. Many of you are acquainted with 
these class journals, and have taken them, so 
you know how itis. Now,if there are those 
here who prefer the A. B. J. to GLEANINGS, 
I think I speak truly when I say I can shake 
hands with them just as freely, and feel just 
as kindly. Perhaps my peculiar way of con- 
ducting a journal is not to your liking. This 
would be nothing strange at all; and yet, is 
it not possible that I have my field for work. 
and in that field I fulfill the end for which 
God has intended me? Is it not providen- 
tial that we are unlike in our tastes and dis- 
positions, and in our views? And yet, dear 
friends, even though we do think differently, 
and see things differently, and have different 
tastes, can we not shake hands in spite of all 
these differences ? And as we gather here 
from the North, South, East, and West, 
where the balmy air of the beautiful South 
blows over us, can we not lay aside these dif- 
ferences. and unite in one common feeling of 
thanksgiving to the great Father above, who | 





a down with kindness and love upon us 
a 








POVERTY. 
FRIEND HEDDON PREACHES A SERMON. 


Y dear little boys and girls, do you think you 
are poor? Very likely many of you do, and 
have been guilty of sorrow and complaint 
because you were not as rich, and could 
not have many of the luxuries that you 

saw given to other little boys and girls. Did you 
ever notice that these luxuries do not give children 
any lasting happiness? Did you never notice that 
the children of those who have the necessities of 
life are rather happier than those who are present- 
ed with luxuries? I am now going to tell you a true 
story of my own experience that will show you 
what I mean by “ poverty,” and that such poverty 
renders happiness impossible. 

T live in a small “city” of abcut 2500 people. 
About seven or eight years ago, just at the outer 
edge of town, about three-fourths of a mile from 


| here, lived a poor family, of which there were three 


children — little Willie, about nine years old; little 
Mary, about seven years old, and a weak, tender 
little girl; then little Harry, about five years old. 
One afternoon, when the snow was very deep and 
the cold intense, I asked a number of men in a store 
if they had heard of any of our town poor who were 
suffering during this severe winter. They all said 
no; but, one man added he thought that J. P., down 
by the river, must be pretty needy for the necessi- 


| ties of life. IT went home. After supper, my old 


habit prompted me to take my usual walk; and, 
not having forgotten the poor family, I resolved to 
walk this mile and a half, through snow above my 
knees, and a temperature about zero. I reached 
the place just about dusk. The father was out by 
the door chopping some wood from a poor green 
log. I went on by, and waited till he got through 
and wentin. I wanted to knock at the door and go 
in. I wanted to see the condition of the whole fami- 
ly. I then returned, and did so. The little house 
was old, poor, and cold, It consisted of one room of 
fair size, and a small bedroom and pantry off from 
it. These were the only rooms in the house. They 
had just one stove, an old cook-stove—no carpet on 
the floor; only three chairs in the house. The table 
was set for supper. Now, girls, you know just about 
how your supper-table looks, just as you are ready 
to sit down. Well, this one did not look that way. 
There were, upon the naked boards, just four old 
plates, and an old case-knife to each plate—just the 
eight, and nothing more. Both boys were “ bare- 
foot.” The little girl, Mary, had on some old shoes 
and stockings that no doubt had been cast aside by 
some one, as worn out. When I was offered a chair 
Mary had to get up, as there were but three chairs 
in the house. The little boy, Harry, climbed on to 
his mamma’s lap to keep his feet warm. All hover- 
ed over the stove. All their clothes were scanty 
and poor. I could hear Mary and Harry, and once 
in a while Willie, keep up a continual teasing, but I 
could not hear what for. I thought they had put off 
supper because I was there. I saw no signs of any 
thing cooking or to cook. 

I looked into a bedroom at my right, and saw one 
bed, poorly clothed, and that was where they all 
slept together. The teasing of the little children 
kept up, and pretty soon the mother said, “ Pa, don't 
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you suppose the supper is done?” Then Mr. P.| When you told how you found that family, I 
opened the door and looked into the oven; and as I | wanted to hear you say that you carried 
sat Just back of him, I looked in too. I saw a pie — | them some food right off that night, without 
ut least I thought I did. Mr. P. moved it out, and | waiting for next day. It seems to me I 
broke off a piece of corn and water cake, and hand- | should have felt just like running all the 
od it to Mrs. P. to“ try,” to see if it were done. You | way home and back again. And now I will 
know I told you that Harry sat upon his mother’s | tell you what more I should want to do. 
lap. Well, just as she moved the piece toward her After their immediate necessities were sup- 


mouth, Harry grabbed it and ate it down before it 
could. get time to cool or be tested. This was not 
polite or mannerly, was it? Do you blame Harry 
for this conduct, when he was so hungry? I didn't, 
and his mother did not seem to. Boys and girls, do 
you-know that politeness is the product of comfort 
and plenty? Do you know that, during great priva- 
tion, refined people become rude, cruel, and de- 
graded? Did you ever think that, as long as we 


have poverty and suffering in our bright land, we | 


shall have crime and wrong-doing? 


This one little flat corn cake was the entire supper | 
Well, I had seen quite | 


for the whole family of five. 
enough. After asking many questions regarding 
their condition, I hurried home. 
house my mother said, * Rev. Mr. Hall was going to 
preach his famous sermon at the Universalist church 
to-night; but 1 guess there will not be enough there 
to cause him to preach.” 

** Well,” said I,‘ 2am going over there to preach a 


sermon, and I guess there will be enough there for | 


me, 
I went there and found about twenty persons 
hovering over the register, and talking of adjourn- 
ing. Nearly all of them were my acquaintances. I 
said, “‘ Before you adjourn, would you not hear a 
short sermon from me?” 
“Yes,” “yes,” “yes,”’ said one and another. Then 


I got up on toa seat, and told them the story of my | 


last two hours’ observation. You never saw a more 
interested or distressed audience. 
After the close of my story a committee was 


formed, and resolutions passed. The next morning | 
I met Rev. Mr. Hall, with his arms full of loaves of | 


bread. Meat, crackers, clothing, bedding, yarn, 
money, and other things, were begged; and before 
noon two cutter - loads of goods were taken to the 


house of that poor family, and it was hard to decide | 
which were happier — those that gave or those that | 


received. All were very happy; and, in fact, is 
there any other way that a rich man can get so 


much enjoyment from his wealth as to use it in re- , 


lieving the distress of the very poor? 1 think not. 
Some time we shall all discover that there is no 


true happiness for any, as long as one being is mis- | 
erable. As long as a part are miserable, a part of , 


each one’s life will be unhappy. There is that re- 


lationship existing between us all. Never think that | 


you can get happiness from an act that makes some 


one else unhappy. That has been tried millions of 


times, and always failed. I hope you will think of 


my story and these children when you are heavy- | 
hearted because you are not better off. I hope that | 


when you do think of them you will look about and 
see if you can not find any little sufferers in your 
own neighborhood, If you do, go right about assist- 
ing them. All good people will help you, and you 
will enjoy the labor better than any other in the 
world. Some one to start the good work is all that 
is needed. JAMES HEDDON. 

Dowagiac, Mich. 

Friend H., there is one point where you 
make me a little uneasy in your story. 


As I entered the | 


lied, I should want to find out what the 
ather could work at, and give him some 
work ; and possibly the mother, too, might 
find some sort of work that could be done at 
home; and [ think all parties will feel: 
great deal better in such cases, if assistance 
| 18 given in some way that will enable them 
to help themselves. Carrying a family 
' through the winter by repeated donations of 


} 





| money or food is always apt to educate them 
into the habit of being dependent instead of 
| self-sustaining, as every human being ‘ought 
to be encouraged to be, if it is a possible 
thing. 


rr 
AUNT VIC’S TOBACCO-STORY. 


A TRUE STORY FROM REAL LIFE. 


™ HE “tobacco question ”’ has been pretty thor- 

oughly discussed in GLEANINGS; but as I 

have never added my mite in that direction I 

will do so now, and will write to the little 

folks this time, and it shall be a “ true tobac- 
| co story "’ that I tell you. 

Mrs. Lee. and her two children were visiting at 
Mrs. Benedict's, Mrs. Lee’s sister, who lived on a 
farm a few miles out from Rochester, N. Y.; and as 

| the little Lees had never lived on a farm, nor known 
| much of farm life, of course the surroundings were 
alla novelty; and one thing that they enjoyed best 
of all was to climb to the top of the stone wall that 
ran along the orchard, and watch the canal-boats as 
they passed by on the Erie canal, that ran along the 
east side of the orchard. The children were never 
weary of watching the horses as they trod step by 
step the well-worn path. 

One morning when the children woke up it was 
raining heartily. 

“Oh dear me!” said Kitty; “I just think it too 
bad to have it rain to-day. Annic and I wanted to 
go and gather chestnuts.” And Kitty hopped to the 
window, with one stocking on. 

Mrs. Lee turned from the glass where she stood 
| pinning on her collar, and said, *“* Kitty, my daugh- 
| ter, never forget who sends to us the rain as well as 
the sunshine.” 

Kitty winced; she felt quite ashamed of her moth- 
er’s reproof 
After breakfast, Kitty and her cousin Annie went 
| up into the wood-shed chamber where Annie had 
fitted up a playroom. This left Willie alone down in 
| the dining-room; and as he stood at the window 
flattening his nose against the glass he could see 
the two hired men, August and Charley, who were 
thrashing beans out on the big barn floor. Present- 
ly Uncle Jake came in, and, lifting Willie up and 
setting him on his broad shoulders, carried him out 
/ to the barn that he might see“them use the flail. 
This was fun for Willie. He watched them use the 
; flail, then scoop up the beans and run them through 
| the fanning-mill. It was warm work for the boys. 
They had taken off their coats and jackets, and hung 
them up. Once when they stopped to rest awhile, 
' August went to his jacket and took from one of the 
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pockets his tobacco-box, saying to Charley, as he 
handed him the box, that it was the sweetest tobac- 
co he got down to Smith's the other day, he ever 
tasted. Wouldn’t Charley have a chew? Charley 
shook his head, for he had not yet tasted the sweets 
of that “delicious weed.’ Willie turned squarely 
around, expecting that August would ask him to 
take some, but August didn’t. After taking out a 


chew he put the box back, and, shouldering a bag of | 
beans, told Charley to take the other and they would | 


carry them to the granary. 


“Sweetest tobacco he ever see,” Willie thought | 
to himself. “Well, he’s real mean, and stingy too, | 


not to offer me a taste, when I’s company too.” 


Willie looked up at the jacket; there, right in | 
plain sight, was the corner of the box sticking out | 


of the pocket. “I can get it easy as nuffin’,” suit- 
ing the action to the words. He climbed upon the | 
fanning-mill, and, taking the box out, he hastily | 


transferred some of that “‘sweet"’ tobacco to his 
mouth. He jumped down, and, going to the barn 


door, saw August and Charley coming back. The | 


tobacco made his lips and mouth smart and tingle; 
he thought he could swallow it, and thus get rid of 
the delicious swig. He undertook to do so. Oh how 
his mouth and throat did tingle! So he spit the rest 
out, and, wiping his mouth with the sleeve of his 
apron, thought August didn't tell the truth about 
that tobacco. 

When the dinner-horn blew he rode to the house 
on August's shoulder. August carried him to the 
dining-room door, and stood him down on his feet. 
Aunt Lizzie had a fire in the room, and Willie, being 
somewhat chilly from standing out in the barn so 
long, drew Annie's little chair close up to the stove, 
and sat waiting for the girl to dish up dinner. The 
warm room and the smell of the dinner made him 
very sick. Aunt Hannah was the first to notice 
how very pale ke was, and asked, ** Why, Willie dar- 
ling, what's the matter?” 

Willie’s head grew very giddy, and he came near 
falling, when Uncle Jake sprang up and caught him 
in his arms and carried him into the sitting-room 


and laid him on the lounge. Mamma, Aunt Lizzie, | 


Aunt Hannah, all followed after him. Willie com- 
menced vomiting. What an excitement! Mamma 
flew around for the peppermint; Aunt Lizzie for 
the camphor - bottle, and Aunt Hannah for hot 
water. Willie swallowed the peppermint, but it did 
not make any difference; vomit again, and, oh so 
sick and pale! Aunt Lizzie mixed camphor and 
warm water for him, but that didn't 40 any good. 
It was evident that Willie was very sick. Mrs. Lee 
was gettipg very nervous. She bustled in and out, 
though nobody knew what she was doing — herself 
least of all. Uncle Jake stood by, looking very anx- 
ious and helpless; then muttering something about 
“fooling away time’? he rushed into the hall, and, 
seizing his best overcoat instead of his oil cloth, 
rushed out in the pouring rain to the barn, and in 
less than a twinkling, Black Prince, his famous 
trotter, was going at the top of his speed toward 
Rochester, scattering the geese out from the mud- 
puddles in the road, and, utterly regardless of the 
yelping curs that flew out at his heels, soon reached 
Dr. Arnold's office. When Uncle Jake drove up, the 
doctor was just preparing to go out for his after- 
noon calls. Yes, the doctor would go, for there rose 
up before his vision a long doctor-bill, which he 
would haye the pleasure of presenting to Mr. Bene- 
dict. 


“Child sick; company, eh ?”’ and a long string of 
questions that Uncle Jake didn’t hear, for he was 
turning his horse for home, and close behind fol- 
lowed the doctor's horse. 

Willie was looking very pale and ghastly as the 
doctor entered the room, and, going through the 
usual examination of tongue, pulse, and head, he 
looked puzzled, and asked Mrs. Lee what Willie had 
been eating. ‘“ Nothing more than his usual food;" 
but Willie might have enlightened him, if he had 
| tried, but he didn't. The doctor mixed a large pow- 
der for Willie, which didn’t taste any better than 
the sweet tobacco, Willie thought. The doctor told 
| Uncle Jake that he thought the child had taken 
poison. 

* Impossible,” said Uncle Jake, turning very pale. 
Willie’s mamma did not hear; if she had, she prob- 
ably would have fainted. 

“Clear case,” replied the doctor; “but I have 
| given him a powerful emetic, and will wait until it 
| takes effect.’’ 

Willie vomited again. 

‘““What’s that?” said Aunt Lizzie, as she wiped ott! 
some tiny black specks from the pillow-case. Mam- 
ma, doctor, Uncle Jake, and Aunt Hannah came to 
see. They made such a stir that Willie lifted up his 
head to look too. 

“Why, that’s nuffin’ but sweet tobacco,” he said. 
Then his mamma went to inquiring, and they soon 
found out all about August’s sweet tobacco. 

* Clear case this time,’ said Uncle Jake, laughing 
heartily, as Willie told his story. Dr. Arnold but- 
toned up his oil-cloth coat and pulled on his gloves, 
and went home through the pouring rain, his vision 
of a long doctor-bill entirely disappearing. 

After the emetic took effect it was astonishing to 
see how fast Willie grew better. He is a young 
man now, and does not smoke or chew, and says be 
| had all he ever wanted of tobacco in that one chew 
| of “‘sweet tobacco,” and I think it is a great pity 
that more do not try a good dose in their first at- 
tempt—enough to sicken them ever after at the 
thought of the filthy stuff. AUNT VIC. 

Rockton, Il. 

rT pe ii 
WALTER’S STORY ABOUT THE FRUIT- 
TREE AGENT AND THE BEE-HIVES. 


A 12-YEAR-OLD BOY TELLS US HOW TO MANAGE 
WHEN A RUNAWAY HORSE GETS LOOSE IN AN 
APIARY OF 300 COLONIES. 





NEVER tried to get any thing without paying 
; for it; but I should like to have Ten Nights in 
a Bar-room to read, and 1 am terribly scant of 
cash. One year ago last summer there came a 
fruit agent here from Nashville, to sell pa 
some fruit-trees, and that fellow didn’t have a drop 
of bee sense... Pa has his apiary inclosed with barb- 
ed wire, about two acres inside. That fruit agent 
drove his buggy up to the big gate, and tied his 
horse to one of the posts, within ten fect of where 
the bee-stands were, and he went into the honey- 
house where pa was uncapping honey, for we were 
extracting then, and he was admiring every thing, 
calling pa the biggest bee-man he ever saw. He 
wanted to sell him some fruit-trees, you know, 
when one of the black boys who was bringing in 
honey screamed out, “The bees are stinging that 
| horse,” and none of us in the honey-house knew 
where the horse was; but we looked out, and that 

; horse had broken loose from the pest, and was 


© 
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coming inside with his buggy, and he turned right 
inamong them, knocking the hives over with his 
buggy-wheels. The bees just covered him, and he 
did his very best to get under the ground, till he 
got one of his buggy-wheels hung around a post, 
and could not go any further, so he lay right down. 
We happened to have two large Bingham smokers 
in full tune, and pa got on his bee-hat and gloves, 
grabbed a smoker, and called for the black boys 
with the other smoker, and they came to the rescue 
like heroes. It took a hero to go out there, 300 
stands of bees settling with a horse and buggy. I 
stayed in the honey-house (you bet I did). The 
fruit agent went out with his hat off, but soon re- 
tired from the seene of action, regardless of cere- 
mony. Paand the black boys covered the horse 
with smoke, cut him loose from the buggy, got a 
rope around his neck, but he lay so still they thought 
he was dead; but as they pulled his head toward 
the gate, and came down on his back with a stick, 
he arose running, and went out at the gate and ran 
a mile through the corn, and lay down. By evening 
the horse was better, and pa tied the harness, and 
the man left. He offered to pay pa; but as pa 
wouldn't have any pay, he made him a present of 
some strawberries, which he was to send him the 
next winter. But that was the last we knew of the 
man or the strawberries either. It took lots of 
smoke to persuade the bees that they ought to be 
straightened, and they didn’t want any more fool- 
ishness, and so they fought tike tigers. 
WALTER MARTIN, age 1. 
Benton, La., Jan. 24, 1§85. 


Well, Walter, if you never tried to get 
any thing without paying for it, I do not be- 
lieve you have this time, for your story is 
certainly worth any book in that wheelbar- 


row full. Itis really too bad to think what 
troubles the poor man had when he came to 
see you, so pleasant and smiling. I am very 
sorry he got into trouble, but I don’t sup- 
ose it can do any particular harm if we 
augh just a little. The vivid way in which 
you tell of the transaction would do credit 
to a veteran story-teller. I hope you will 
give us some more letters, Walter. 


MISSIONS IN INDIA. 
A LETTER FROM ONE OF OUR FORMER OFFICE 
GIRLS. 


EAR JUVENILES:—The last time I wrote you 
‘twas on the subject of missions, in which I 
am greatly interested; and as I have listened 
to-day to Mrs. Alexander, a lady who, with 
her husband, has been laboring in India since 

1865, am going to tell you something she said 
about the Hindoos. 

The only god they accept, you know, is represent- 
ed by great wooden idols, built by their own hands; 
and their belief is, that after death their souls enter 
the body of some animal, either the cow, oxen, 
monkey, or snake, Isn't that dreadful? In con- 
sequence of this, none of these animals are ever 
killed, and Mrs. A. says the reptiles are growing so 
numerous that, in 1883, 20,000 people died from the 
effect of snake-bites; the monkeys are so plentiful 
and so mischievous that property is being contin- 





ually destroyed by them. 
One old gentleman met her one day and mourn: : 


fully told her that they were tearing all the tile 
from the roof of his house. ‘“‘ Why don’t you kill 
them?’ she asked; but he gravely replied that he 
might be killing his own brother. Isn't that funny? 
You wouldn't stand back for relationship's sake, 
would you, my little men, ifasnake should cross 
your peth? Just think what these missionaries who 
go out there so gladly to do the Lord’s work have to 
bear, and how patiently they do brave all dangers 
for his dear sake. They don’t mind such little an- 
noyances as lizards scampering over the walls, and 
dropping, occasionally, on their heads below. In 
fact, they rather welcome them, as they eat the 
flies; but the terrible cobra de capello, scorpions, 
centipedes, are tough citizens to deal with. 

Among other troubles they have smallpox all the 
year round, and nothing is done by the natives to 
stop its spreading. In their ignorance and supersti- 
tion they believe that it is some punishment sent on 
them by their gods for certain misdeeds, so nothing 
is done for their sick and suffering, except, in ocea- 
sional circumstances, throwing ashes over them 
when the dreaded itching begins. 

Mrs. Alexander, who speaks and sings their lan- 
guage beautifully, says that, when she enters the 
huts of some of the villages for Bible-reading (es- 
pecially where she is not known), it is not strange 
to be surrounded by fifty women in a few moments. 
Mother Eve’s failing is predominant, even here. 
They examine herself and apparel closely, and ask 
numberless questions as to the race she represents. 

It is no light work, here, dear little friends, for 
either man or woman to come boldly out on the 
Lord's side; for when one accepts the Savior here 
he has to give up mother, wife, children; in fact, 
every thing which goes to make life here happy; 
for when a Brahmin once loses caste, as he does 
when he espouses Christianity, he is dead as far as 
his family is concerned. Little girls are betrothed 
here at four and five, and married when ten and 
twelve years of age. Mrs. A. told of one little 
married lady, about 14, who, while home on a visit 
to her mother, was converted. When she returned 
to her husband they commenced persecuting her— 
accused her first of theft; they tested her inno- 
cence by holding her feet over the live coals until 
they were blistered. As she had nothing to confess, 
even then, they gave that up; and as her husband 
died shortly afterward, she was accused of poison- 
ing him. In fact, she was persecuted so that she 
fled to the Christians for refuge. Eventually she 
married one of them, and is now one of the most ef- 
ficient workers in the corps. 

Mrs. A. closed her discourse about this good work, 
with an appeal for prayers and what material help 
could be given. Dear little friends, do you realize 
how the missionary pennies you give in, Sabbath 
after Sabbath, help? Let me tell you what we are 
doing in our Sunday-school. Every child who will 
pledge himself to a penny a week is given a bank to 
take home with him, and last Sabbath the banks 
which were called in, after being out ten weeks, 
yielded about $20.00. Doing pretty well, isnt it? 
The banks were then given out again. I have nine 
little boys in my S. S. class, and some got quite in- 
terested in trying to see if they couldn't have more 
in their banks, when added up, than their teacher 
had, and I am not so sure but that they succeeded. 
Do you like the idea? BEss. 

Washington, D. C., Feb. 5, 1885. 

And so it is true, dear old friend Bess, that 
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you have actually become a teacher in the 
Sunday-school, and have nine little boys in 
your charge. As I read your letter my mind 
goes back to the mild. demure-looking little 
girl who came to me years ago, and asked 
for a place 
form grew larger and stronger, and Bess be- 
came a power in our business, and now she 
is beginning to be a power in the army of 
the Lord, unless [ am greatly mistaken, and 
for the same may God be praised. 


rt 
MORE ABOUT GUNS. 


SOMETHING ON THE OTHER SIDE OF THE QUESTION 
THIS TIME. 


SHOULD like to tell Mrs. Chaddock, that if her 
“big boy" has had the “bringing up" which 
we may reasonably suppose she has given him, 
she will not regret satisfying his desire fora 
gun. I have no boys, but I was a boy myself 

not many years ago, and am still fond of agun. It 
is a very useful instrument, when properly used, 
and on a farm it plays an important part in the de- 
struction of skunks, hawks, and ‘sich like var- 
mints.” 

A boy who aspires to be a gentleman will be one in 
the use of his gun; not only in avoiding the wanton 
destruction of God's innocent creatures for the sake 


of killing, but in the matter of frightening his nerv- ; 
I think girls as well as | 


ous mother and sisters. 
boys, should be carefully taught how to use a gun; 
not only for the practical benetit they may derive 
from it, but for their feelings as well. The nervous 


apprehension at the presence of a gun will disap- | 
pear with a practical knowledge of the use and care | 4 


of firearms. In their use, however, the observance 


of the following simpie rules should be insisted | 


upon: 

1. Remember a gun contains clements of danger, 
and imust be handled with a firm hand—not with the 
tips of the fingers, just ready to drop it. 

2. Never point a gun, loaded or otherwise, at any 
person. 

3. Never lean a gun against the wall (unless ina 
corner) or leave it in any other position where acci- 
dent may cause its discharge. Have a dry place to 
hang it, in the house, and keep it there when not in 
use. 

4. In practicing, never place a target on any 
building, but in open ground, where you can sce 
beyond it, at least as far as the shot are likely to be 
thrown—say 2) or 39 rods, if you are using a shot- 
gun. 

5. Kill only such birds and animals as are unmis- 
takably injurious when alive, or of some use when 
dead. 


A young beginner should take his (or her) first | 


lessons from some careful and at least moderately 
skillful person. BuRDETT HASSETT. 

Howard Center, Iowa, Feb. 24, 1885. 

Thank you, friend H. If our boys or 
girls must have guns, I hope they will ob- 
serve the rules you give; but I confess I 
should be better pleased if they did not care 
for them. Ernest has a gun, and sometimes 


it seems to be handy ; but I do not believe it | 


is called into requisition in our locality more 
than once in a year. When TI read of the 
accidents that are happening almost contin- 


In due time that meek childish | 


} ‘ 

ually with firearms, I can not help conclud- 
| ing that, as a whole, their convenience does 
| not make up for the harm they do; but, of 
, course, I may be mistaken. 








Every boy or girl, under 15 

years of age, who writes a 

letter for this department, CONTAINING 

SOME VALUABLE FACT, NOT GENERALLY 

KNOWN, ON BEES OR OTHER MATTEKS, 

will receive one of David Cook’s excel- 

lent five- cent Sunday - school books. 

Many of these books contain the same mat 

ter that you find in Sunday-school hooks 

’ costing from $1.00 to $1.50. If you have had 

ff one or more books, give us the names that we 

may’ not send the same twice. We have now 

in stock six different books, as follows; viz.: 

Sheer Off, The (iiant - Killer. The oby 

Family, Rescued from Egypt, and Ten Nights in 

a Bar-Room. We have also Our Homes, Part E,and 

Our Homes, Part Il. Besides the above books, you may have a 

photograph of our old house apiary, taken a great many years 

ago. Init is a picture of myself, Blue Eyes, and Caddy, and a 

glimpse of Ernest. We have also some pretty little colored 

victures of birds, fruits, flowers, ete., suitable for framing. 

ou can have your choice of any one of the above pictures 

or books for every letter that gives us some valuable piece of 
information. 


4 Ved 


\) 
. giles 








“ A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes; 
An’ faith, he’ll prent it.’’ 
idl ———— Fach. 





(y HEN in New Orleans we secured lodg- 
ings with a widow lady, where we 
had been directed. As we left early 
in the morning for the Exposition 
grounds, and retired late in the even- 

ing, we did not get much acquainted with 

‘the family. One evening, however, just as 

we were getting ready to retire, I got to 
thinking about Huber, and began to be al- 
most homesick, as I imagined that just about 
that hour he would be teasing for his papa. 
All at once a babyish voice, sounding not 
unlike his, caught my ear, from the next 
room. I listened, and felt a great longing 
to get hold of the little one. Ernest, how- 
ever, declared it would be taking a liberty— 
‘that they were strangers, and it was late. 
and so I went to bed without getting hold of 
| the baby ; but his childish prattle pulled at 

'my heart-strings every time he spoke, so I 

could not go to sleep. It was the same next 

night, and I began to feel as if I could not 
stand it much longer, unless I could have 
that baby in my arms. Next day we were 
obliged to be in the vicinity in the middle of 
the day ; and as we came into the front yard, 
there among the violets (you know they are 

in bloom in New Orleans in March) was a 

pretty, sweet-looking little girl, and on the 

steps was the mamma with that ** said baby.” 

It was not the lady of whom we engaged the 

rooms, but a younger woman ; and although 

I was a perfect stranger I stepped over the 

rules of etiquette, and begged for the baby— 

and I got him too. He seemed as glad to see 
me as I was glad to see him, and in a little 

_ time he got his soft fingers in my whiskers. 
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and the other hand a hold of my ear, and | tired of it. They ate whole heaps of them. Ma had 


then he got his little mouth up against my | 
cheek, and in a regular baby fashion showed | 
his ——- by trying to put me in his | 
mouth, as if I were something good. 

My little friends, that baby was to me like | 
a good big dipper full of cool spring water to | 
i thirsty laborer. Perhaps I looked my in- 
quiry, for pretty soon the mother replied that 
baby’s papa was dead. Poor little ** Jules”! 
Was it possible that his little mind imagined | 
that it was his real papa who hugged and) 
kissed him, and talked to him? The little | 
girl came up: and as I shook hands with | 
her, and talked with her, her mamma told | 
her to tell us where papa was. A sober look 
came over her pretty childish face, and she | 
raised one little hand above her head as she | 
replied, *‘ Papa gone way up, heaven.” In|} 
an instant a picture came before me of little 
Iluber pining for his papa, who could never 
come back in this world. It would be no 
harder for him than for thousands of other | 
little ones who have to go through life with- | 
out a father’s love. 

Now, my little friends, if your papa is 
where you can see him and love him every | 
day, will you not remember to thank God for | 
it, and remember poor little Jules, who has | 
a mamma to love, it is true, but can never 
see his papa, even though he grows to be 
ever so old ? 

A TEACHER WHO TREATS. 

1 take the opportunity of writing you a letter. | 
We sold 75 Ibs. of honey this, year. We have three | 
hives. Honey is 15 cents a pound here. It is very | 
cold to-day. I goto school. The teacher gave us | 
two weeks’ holidays. He is going to treat his pupils | 
the last day. EDDIE ORRELL. | 

Vernon, Ind., Feb. 8, 1885. H 


25 LBS. PER COLONY FOR WINTERING. 
Pa has 17 colonies of bees. One hive of bees | 
swarmed twice, and he separated them each time. | 
We did not have as much honey last year as we did 
the year before. We always winter them on their | 
summer stands. We pack them in chaff, and they 
live through the winter. They eat about 25 lbs. of 
honey through the winter. F. C. BENNETT, age 11. 
Acushnet, Mass., Feb. 9, 1885. 


COUNTERFEITING COMB HONEY. 

My father has 24 swarms of bees. My uncle, Ste- | 
phen Rifenberg, has 40, and makes lots of honey, 

We have had some very cold weather, 36° below | 
zero, and deep snow. Can any one make counter- 

feit comb, and fill it with honey sothat it can't be | 

detected from genuine honey? 


JOSEPH HI. SNYDER. 

Corey, Mich., Feb. 28, 1885. 

No, Joseph, nobody can make comb honey, 
and it isa shameful piece of falsehood for. 
the newspapers to take it up and keep pass- | 
ing it along as they do. 


TENEXINE. 

Did you know that tenexine was good to mend 
dishes with? Ma says that it is the best thing to | 
mend them with she ever had. Pa's bees have been | 
confined for quite a long time without having a 
flight. I wish it would be warm a few days, so they | 
could come out. I helped my sister gather Osage- 
orange leaves for the silkworms. We got awful | 


| they are in fine shape. 


| your shingle it wil 


| she has two stands. 
| She has two Langstroth hives; two swarms died. 


| go to school. 
| lambs that look like rabbits, all but the tail. 
| winter lembraced religion. 
| Church. 


to make us go sometimes. We attend to them in 
partnership. HERBERT DYKE. 
Pomeroy, Ohio, Feb. 2, 1885. 


AN 8-YEAR-OLD PARTNER. 

My Uncle George has 60 colonies of bees. He 
calis me his partner, and I help him take off honey. 
The bees had a nice fly last Friday, and uncle says 
My pa is helping him build 
100 chaff hives for a man in Ohio. 

Geo. D. HILTON, age 8. 

Fremont, Mich., March 2, 1885. 


Well, George, that is pretty good, if you 


| have got an order for 100 chaff bee-hives 


I admire 
I hope Uncle George 
I ne awe when you hang out 

read. ‘* Uncle George & 
Co.,” and of course you will be the **com- 


from aman who lives in Ohio. 
your energy and zeal. 
will prosper. 


| pany.” 


CLAUD AND HIS MOTHER. 
Iam a little boy Il years old. My ma keeps bees; 
She had 4 stands last fall. 


Ma said they starved to death. They were in the 
old box hives. I have a Texas pony. Irideit. I 
My pa has6 horses. We have some 
This 
I joined the Baptist 

CLAUD H. SMITH. 

Boonville, Ind., Feb, 23, 1885. 

So, Claud, you are a member of the Baptist 
Chureh, are you, even though you are but 
eleven years old. Now, my young friend, 
whatever you do, or whatever you forget, do 
not forget you are a church-member. Keep 
the thought constantly before you, and let 
the world know that you realize what it is 
to have stood up before men and profess to 
be a follower of the Savior. 


A LOST PENCIL. 

The other day Buddie brought some hay from the 
store to feed our old cow Lily; and as we were giv- 
ing it to her my little sister Effie spied this pencil. 
On inquiry the hay was out of a barrel that my pa 
received from you, in which were packed smokers, 


| 2 comb-bucket, and other tinware, and we supposed 
| whoever put the things in the barrel lost his pencil, 


so here it is all the way back from Texas. My pa 


| has 34 stands of bees; sister Alice one, and Buddie 


one. They commenced bringing in pollen on the 


| Ist of February (on Sunday); was that wrong? 


L1ZZ1E L. MULLIN, age 9. 
Oakland, Texas, Feb. 25, 1885. 


Many thanks, Lizzie; and although none 


of our clerks can remember of having lost 
| such a pencil, we know you mean to be hon- 


est. That is right. ven in little things we 
should make it a point to keep nothing but 
what is justly our own.—Bees are not ration- 
al nor responsible beings, and therefore 


| they can not do wrong, as little girls can; 
| and herein is the difference between human- 
'ity and the lower animals. 


“The Sabbath 
was made for man,” and not for bees. 


A SHORT LETTER. 
Pa has 2 hives of bees. One bee stung him on the 
hand when he was smoking them lastsummer. I 
like honey very well. I go nearly every day to 
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school. I read in the Fifth Reader. I have three 
sisters, younger than myself. LILLY WHITE. 
Columbus Grove, Ohio, Feb. 20, 1885. 


A GOOD REPORT FROM A YOUNG BEE-KEEPER. 
1 bought one hive of bees last spring. They | 
swarmed five times. Two went off, but I saved 3. I | 
sold one to my brother, and one to my sister. I got 
no honey. They are all in box hives, but I intend to | 
try the Langstroth hive next summer. 
SELBIE D. GROVE, age 14. 

Pewamo, Mich., Feb. 18, 1885. 


THE JERSEY HEIFER, 

Pa has 65 stands of bees. We live on a farm a 
mile and a half from Cumberland. We have 48 
aeres of land. I goto school. I watch the bees in | 
summer, and I get five cents aswarm. I am named 
after my father. We have a good many strawber- | 
ries. We have a Jersey heifer. 1 

THOMAS FOOTERS, JR., age 10. 
Cumberland, Md , Feb. 3, 1885. 


THAT CROSS MAN. 
My father has no bees, but I am going to write a | 
letter. I have lots of pigeons, and some cats. There 
is a man at our house, and he is as cross as a bear. 
if I goin the barn he will come and drive me out. | 
We have had good skating here all winter, but I | 
have no skates. Little Huber would like to be here | 
to slide on the ice, I think. DANNIE MCCORMICK. 
Cameron, Pa., Feb. 11, 1885. 
So, Dannie, you have a cross man at your | 
house, have you? Well, now, 1 have no-| 
ticed that wherever there is a cross man. 


there is almost always a else. Shall | 
S 


[ tell you what that something else is? Well, | 
I suspect it is a mischievous boy, and I | 
shouldn't wonder if his name is Dannie | 
McCormick. 
A DANGEROUS KIND OF SPARKS. 
Pa takes GLEANINGS. I read how Mr. C.F, At- | 
wood set his bees afire with the sparks from his smo- | 
ker. Pa puts green grass in the top of the smoker, | 
So as not to let the sparks fly out, and by so doing is | 
never bothered with sparks — only around my elder | 
sister. Pa has a draftinthe bottom of his smoker. 
Our bees gathered lots of honey from red raspber- 
ries. They are quite numerous here, and make | 
very nice honey. GENEIEVE HILL, age 10. 
Randolph, N. Y., Feb. 8, 1885. 
Now, my little friend, suppose your elder | 
sister should happen to get her eye on this 
letter; wouldn't she just “go for’’ you? 


FROM A YOUNG BOOMHOWER. 

I am alittle boy 6 years old. My name is Novice | 
Boomhower. I was named after you. My pa keeps | 
bees, and I am going to be a bee-keeper too. i 

NOVICE BOOMNOWER. 

Gallupville, N. Y., Jan. 6, 1885. 

Right welcome you are, my young name- | 
sake. And so it is indeed true, that since 
the time I called myself Novice, a boy has 
grown up and written aletter. We know 
all about your papa, for we have seen a pic- 
ture of his apiary. 

HARVEY'S AGE, AGAIN. 

My papa has 35 stands of bees living; 20 have died. 
Some had too much bee-bread. Pa thinks that kill- 
ed them, as some of them left considerable honey. 





| house. 


| splendid.” 
; not make much honey this year. 


| letters very much. 
| Chip; and I have a dog named Shep. 


| hunt rabbits. 
| sums too. 


We got 1500 lbs. of comb honey in one-pound sec- 
tions last summer. 

Harvey Baer, I guess you are 12 years old, but you 
stated your example wrongly. You should have 


| said, “ My age, minus 4% of my age, minus 4 of my 


age, equals 3.”" MELLIE MCFATRIDGE, age 11. 
Deer Creek, Ind., Feb. 3, 188%. 


A WET PLACE FOR BEES. 
My pu started with two old moth-eaten bee-gums 


| year before last, and now he has got 23 hives from 


them, and would have had a good many more if the 


' moth had not killed them out so much. It overflows 
| where we live. 


We live on Red River. My pa has 
to put his hives up on benches to keep the water 
from drowning them out. Pa is afraid of bees, and 
I have to work with them a great deal. We got 500 


' Ibs. of honey last year. JOHNNIE DUDNEY, age l4. 


Collinsburg, La., Jan. 28, 1885. 


ABOUT THE SILKWORMS. 


I will tell you about my silkworms. I bought 1600 


eggs; about the first of May they hatched, and they 
| looked so little. 


They were black, but began to 
change color, until, at the last moult, they were of a 
light yellow. The Osage orange grew close to our 
Ma said when they were fed they sounded 
like snow falling, so many of them chewing. It 
was the nicest time of all to see them spin. They 
made nice yellow cocoons. 1 sell eggs. 


ETHEL DykKeB, age lL. 
Pomeroy, Ohio, Feb. 2, 1885. 


TACKING BEES IN THE TIVE. 

My father has five colonies of bees. He bought 
them last fall. He put them in the cellar, and tack- 
ed wire cloth over the entrance of the hive, to keep 
the bees from coming out. He does not intend to 
shut them in the hive next winter, because they 


| erawl down against the wire, and dic, and it is a 
' great deal of bother to get them out. 
| hybrids, and they are very cross. 


Our bees are 


ELvis H. HOLLOWAY, age 13. 
Rolling Prairie, Ind., Feb. 7, 1885. 


RABBITS AND OPOSSUMS FOR FOOD. 
My father takes GLEANINGS, and thinks it is “ just 
He has six colonies of bees, but they did 
I have two broth- 
I like to read the young folks’ 
I have two birds, Betsey and 
When the 
snow is on the ground he and myself go out and 
1 like rabbits, don’t you? and opos- 
They are just splendid—to eat, I mean. 
MABEL C, COTTON, age 11. 
Wabaunsee, Kan., Feb. 6, 1885. 


ers and two sisters. 


HOW THEY CAUGHT THE SWARM. 
We have aswarm of bees. The way we got them 
was this: One day a playmate of mine and myself 


were playing, when 1 heard a humming noise, and, 
| looking up, saw a swarm of bees flying over. 


We 
beat on old cans, and any thing we could get hold 
of, and at last they settled on a tree just outside of 
our yard. Then going into the house I told my 
mother, and she went out and helped us fix a box 


'forthem. Then we put a sheet on the ground, and 
| put the box on the sheet, and then shook the tree, 


and the bees fell on the sheet, and went into the 

box, where they have stayed two years without 

swarming. ELMORE WILSON. 
Allerton, Wayne Co., Ia., Feb. 13, 1885. 
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THOSE THREE SWARMS—SEE PAGE 852, 1884. 

I will try to explain about those three swarms of 
bees. The first swarm went into the house between 
the floor and plastering, about 4 o'clock Saturday 
evening. Onthe following Monday, about 10 o'clock 
another swarm came out and went in the same 
place, and about 3 o'clock in the afternoon of the 
same day another small swarm went into the same 
place. This was in the swarming season. My uncle 
lives in town, and does not keep bees. My brother 
sends a package of seeds. He wants to knowif they 
are the seeds of any of the family of purple fire- 
weeds. PERLY CRANSTON, age 13. 

Woodstock, O., Jan. 11, 1885. 

We can not name the seeds you send, | 
friend Perly, but will plant them in the | 
spring. They are larger than the seeds of | 
the fireweed. 





HOW HARRY’S MOTHER LNTRODUCES QUEENS. 

My mother keeps bees. She gave me a swarm my 
birthday. They made me about 75 lbs. of honey last 
season. My mamma does not have to cage queens | 
to introduce them, unless she is in a hurry, for she 
knows just when they will take a queen. When | 
they have young eggs in the hive they are quite in- | 
dependent, and will not accept a queen unless she is 
caged. Mamma put one queen into five hives, and | 
did not eage her once, and she also took two black | 
queens from two hives standing near each other, | 
and changed them right off, and the bees did not | 
know the difference. Mamma can’t change queens 
unless they are of the samecolor. She takes GLEAN- 
INGS. HARRY B. HENDERSON, age 11. 

Wayne, Mich., Jan. 11, 1885. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


REASONS FOR USING 
HIVES. 

I go to school. I have one brother who bas 7 | 
stands of bees. My grandpa has about 60 hives of | 
bees; he attends the county and State bee-keepers’ 
meetings. He uses brick hives two stories high, | 
with a double wall, having one inch dead-air space 
between the walls. He uses the L, frame, and has 
room for ten above and ten below. He says they 
are warmer in winter and cooler in summer than 
the other hives. Lypb1a J. DAVIS. 

North Salem, Ind., Jan., 1885. 

Well, Lydia, you have got hold of a great 
truth that seems to puzzle many of the vet- 
erans; and that is, that a properly made 
hive, protected by chaff or otherwise. is as 
efficient in keeping out the great heat in 
summer as it is the severe frosts of winter. 

SHOOTING A DEER, ETC. 

My pa had 17 swarms last fall; four of them are 
dead now; two of them he got from you last sum- 
mer. There are no other bees near where we live. 
Pa says the drones can not feed themselves. He 
says, when the worker-bees do not want them any 
more they do not feed them; and when the drones 
are almost dead the bees lead them out and they 
soon die. Pa got $29.00 worth of honey from one 
swarm, in one-pound sections. They were black 
bees, 

Pa and I were up in the woods last summer, and | 
killed a deer. It was a small one. Pa carried the 
deer and I carried the gun. The mountains are | 
high here, and we get lots of berries. 

GEORGE M. Wykorr, age 10. | 

Cameron, Pa., Jan. 7, 1885. | 


LIZZLE'S DOUBLE - WALLED | 





THE WAX-PLANT. 

I and my little sisters help mother churn, and help 
father extract honey. Our aunt has a wax-plant 
which has pretty white flowers. They yield so much 
honey that, during the night, it drops on the floor. 
Father has been taking GLEANINGS for seven or 
eight years, and we like to read the little folks’ let- 
ters. NANNIE S. CLEMENTS, age 9. 

JANIE’S LETTER. 

Father has 49 hives of bees, Italians and hybrids. 
T should like to see Huber and Blue Eyes, and skate 
on your carp-pond. We do not often have ice thick 
enough to skate on. I have a pet cat named Tabby. 
Father wrote these letters for us, as we were afraid 
you could not read our writing. 

JANIE M, CLEMENTS, age 7. 

Dalton, Ga., Feb. 2, 1885. 


FEEDING THE BIRDS; BEES ON BURDOCKS, ETC. 

Papa has 83 colonies of bees packed in chaff on 
their summer stands. My sister Lucy and I nailed 
a good many section boxes last summer, but the 
bees did not gather any honey, so we did not use 
them, and papa had to feed the bees three barrels 
and a half of sugar. 

We have six pullets that were hatched the last of 
June, 1884, and they have already laid nine dozen 
eggs. 

There was a patch of burdocks back of the barn 
that the bees seemed to be busy working on all the 
time the weeds were in blossom. 

Papa scatters wheat around for the snowbirds, and 
they come every morning to get something to eat. 

ALICE HURLBUT. 

West Bethany, N. Y., Feb. 21, 1885. 


THIEVES IN THE APIARY—GOT 'EM! 

Last summer, thieves got in out apiary three 
times. The first time, six boys came with « wagon 
and got about %5 Ibs. of honey. The next day we 
fixed a tent so that we could stay out all night. The 
next night father and I were in the tent when the 
thief came and began to lift the bee-hive cap, when 
father heard him and threw a rock. It hit a board 
in a fence by him, and one of the thieves (there 
proved to be two), while jumping through the wire 
fence, caught his coat and tore a piece of it off. We 


} made no effort to find out who these boys were, but 
| in the course of a month or two they came and of- 


fered to pay the damage. Father accepted the of- 
fer. LUKE LINDLEY, age 9. 

New Providence, lowa, Jan. 25, 1885. 

Well, Luke, it seems to me as if a wire 
fence were a pretty good thing to have, does 
it not? That bit of cloth probably did the 
business. A detective would by the aid of it 
find the boy pretty surely. It seems to me 
the boys must be pretty bold in your locality, 
if they get so that they come six at a time, 
and with a wagon. I hope it will bea lesson 


i to them. 


THE LIGHTNING CALCULATOR. 

I go to school, and study reading, writing, spell- 
ing, and arithmetic. 1 can add an example contain- 
ing six columns of seven figures each, in 24 seconds. 

FROGS. 

I caught a frog last summer, and I examined his 
mouth, and found that his tongue, unlike that of 
other animals, is attached to the fore part of his 


| lower jaw, and extends down his throat. They live 


on flies and bugs. When they want to catch one 
they throw their tongue out, and then the fly sticks 
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to it, and then they draw it back in. All this is done 
with the rapidity of lightning, apparently. 
JEROME Coon, age 12. 

Hayfield. Crawford Co., Pa., Feb. 5, 1885. 

Many thanks, Jerome. for the fact that 
you give usin natural history. I presume 
when the frog wants his long tongue out of 
the way, he just swallows it: is that what 
you mean? I wonder if Prof. Cook knows 
this about frogs. 


DEATH OF THE IMPORTED QUEEN. 

Pa has about 109 hives of bees. He got about 4000 
ibs. of honey from 60 hives. He gets 12% cents for 
comb and extracted honey, and 18 cents for section 
honey. The best honey-plant here is the horsemint. 
About two months ago ma went out into the apiary, 
and found our imported queen dead. We had been 
raising queens from her, and pa left off the lid, and 
the mean robber-bees robbed it. Don’t you think 
they did a mean thing? O. H. BROGDEN, age 10. 

Bryan, Texas, Jan. 11, 1885. 

It seems to me a little mean to think rob- 
bers improve every such opportunity, my 
young friend ; but I guess most of the fault 
belongs to your father for forgetting to cov- 
er the hive. It is pretty sure death to a col- 
ony, to forget and leave the cover of the 
hive off when robbers are troublesome, and 
your letter isa good reminder. 


THE CHRISTMAS-TREE; TOADS, ETC. 

My grandpa takes GLEANINGS, and I like to read 
the letters in it from the young folks. It makes me 
feel acquainted with the boys and girls who write 
for it. We are having vacation now. Our school 
closed just before Christmas. We went to school 
the last day, and were all very much surprised to 
find that our teacher had a Christmas-tree for us, 
with presents forevery one. It made us boys, who 
had been troublesome, ashamed, and we are going 
to try to do better next term. We have got for her 


a copy of Longfellow's poems, and are going to pus) 


itin her desk. We are in hopes that she will be as 
much surprised the first day of the term as we were 
the last. 

My grandpa’s bees have all gone to sleep for the 
winter. I was reading in GLEANINGS a letter from 
Charles Leyvraz, about skunks eating bees. Bees 
have a great many cnemies, but I did not know be- 
fore that skunks are one of them. Our bees are 
troubled by the toads. They will go up to the hive, 
and when the bees come out they will stick their 
sharp tongue out so quickly that the bees do not 
have time to sting them. Sometimes we could see 
half a dozen toads by the hives, waiting for the bees 
to come out. At night, and after a shower, we had 
to put boxes up beside the hive. A. POWERS. 

Woodstock, Vt., Jan. 10, 1885. 


PENNING UP RABBITS, ETC. 
My pa keeps bees. He has been at the business 
two years, and he likes it better than any thing he 
ever undertook. There are a great many bees in 
this part of the country, but they are kept in old 
box hives. Pa says he will not have box hives. He 
has all his bees in Simplicity hives. There is a man 
in this neighborhood who made some of the funnicst 
little hives you ever saw. They have two stories 
and a gallery, or portico, in front. 
My pa says you went to a heap of trouble setting 
those boards in the ground around your rabbit- 
yard. He says you could have just laid the boards 


flat on the ground, as near the wall as possible, and 
it would have answered, as the rabbits would never 
think of going back to the edge of the board to 
scratch, but would scratch at the wall. The same 
will keep rats out, only the boards must be put on 
the outside of the pen. MATTIE F. DILLERAY. 

Milford, Ellis Co., Texas, Jan. 5, 1885. 

Thank you, Mattie. Very likely your 

lan of fixing the rabbit-pen will do; but 
poards laid on top of the ground will warp 
and roll up so as to be unsightly, will. they 
not? Ithink I should prefer them set in 
the ground, as ours are. 


A NEW BUG-TRAP, ETC. 

T ean answer one of the questions that were asked 
in GLEANINGS. Iron was made to swim, see II. 
Kings 6:6. I found it myself in the Bible. The 
place was in the river Jordan. | 

I will tell you of an invention my papa has made, 
and of which I send you a small paper pattern. He 
thinks it would save paying money for Paris green. 
He can clean the vines nearly as fast as he can 
walk. The mode of catching is to hold it in your 
left hand by the handle, which is a wire running 
from each front end to the middle of the back. In 
the right hand carry a broom, brushing bugs of all 
| kinds into the basket. Then make a bonfire of 
straw, and throwthem in. I think this is something 
new, and will be a benefit to you, if you raise pota- 
toes. Epa N. WEDGE. 

Friendsville, Neb., Feb. 20, 1885. 
| Friend Eda, your bug-trap.if I understand 
| you correctly, is something to avoid the ne- 
i cessity of stooping over every time you find 
ia bug, and 1 shouldn’t is if the idea 
were a very good one. It seems to me that a 
long-handled dipper, however, would be just 
as good, would it not ? Take the dipper in 
; one hand, and a light broom or stick in the 
other. Knock the bug or bugs into the dip- 
per, then go to the next hill, and so on. 


| 





BITTER HONEY. 

Pa has 5 stands of bees, and ma has 3. Pa was 
looking at them to-day, and one of his was dead. 
Ma's are all right. The last honey we took from 
them last fall was bitter. Some one told us it was 
the honey-dew, but pa thinks it is honey they gath- 
ered from a tall weed that has yellow blossoms. The 
blossoms are in a cluster on the top »f the plant. 
We do not know the name of it, Last year was our 
first one with bees. 

NOW TO FEED. 

The way we fed our bees was this: We put the 
sugar syrup in pie-pans, and cut a piece of paper the 
size of pan, and made it full of holes, and laid it over 
the syrup. Wespent about $30.00 on our bees last 
| year. The first hive we bought we got two swarms 
by transferring, and 25 Ibs. of honey. We had an 
| Italian queen given to us; the others we bought in 
old-style hives, and transferred them into Simplicity 
hives. We did not get any increase from them. 

CARP-PONDS, MUSK-RATS, ETC. 

My grandpa has a carp-pond. He has been troub- 
led by musk-rats this winter, making holes in the 
dam, and letting the water out. There have been a 
good many mink-tracks around the pond. They 
take fish too. I think it more likely the musk-rats 
instead of the crabs made the holes in your fish- 
pond. HOWARD ZIMMERMAN, age 12. 

Franklin Square, O., Jan., 1885. 
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But the wise answered, saying, Not so; lest there 
be not enough for us and you: but go ye rather to 
them that sell, and buy for yourselves.—MArTv’. 25: 

HE twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew as 
4° a whole, seems to be concerning im- 

* providence; that is, it tells of the 
awful consequences of going through 
the world in a heedless, slip-shod, 

careless way. It tells what will be the end 
of those who make no provision for the fu- 
ture; and the text I have selected touches 
especially on those who expect to borrow of 
their neighbors, to make up for the conse- 
quences of their foolish forgetfulness. At 
first thought one might think the verse 
sounded a little hard. The parable speaks 
of two classes of people, and in this case 
there was an equal number of the foolish 
virgins and the wise ones. I am afraid it is 
as bad as that in our day, dear friends. 
There seem to be about as many _ people 
who expect to get through the world burden- 
ing their neighbors, as there are those who 
expect to bravely shoulder the responsibili- 
ties of life. Forgetfulness does not seem to 
be quite the word to apply to the five foolish 
virgins. Our Lord ealls them foolish. They 
were foolish, because they made no provi- 
sion for something they knew they would 
want and must have. The tramp who stops 
at our doors, and asks if we can not give 
him his dinner, is a glaring type of this kind 
of foolishness. There is no forgetfulness 
about it. He voluntarily and deliberately 
decides to depend upon somebody else to 
buy his food; and more than that, he does 
not even propose to do the cooking, to say 
nothing of setting the table, washing dishes, 
and putting things away. J should eall it 
worse than folly. We can not call it steal- 
ing, because he boldly looks us in the face, 


and proposes that we give something for | 
nothing. On page 179 of our last number, | 


Prof. Cook makes the following statement: 
‘Something for nothing is the bane of our 
age.”? Jesus intended these words to have 
their application in a spiritual sense, no 
doubt; but I think he intended it also to 
apply to temporal duties. One who makes 
provision for the needs and the demands of 
this world, who strives not to be a burden 
upon any one, and to accord to every one his 
just rights, as a rule makes provision for the 
world to come. 


It has sometimes seemed to me as if my | 
teachings and exhortations were a good deal | 


the same thing over and over; and I have 


thought again, that perhaps this is the field | 


(;od has given me to work in, and that it is 
iny duty to keep going over and over on this 
same ground, line upon line and precept up- 
on precept. The matter is constantly be- 
fore me, and I am constantly being saddened 
because of the number who come to me 


wanting something to do; and with sadness | 


and sorrow I am obliged to say it. a very 
great many of those who complain that no- 
body will give them any thing to do, are like 


the foolish virgins. If I send them off in| 


the fields to work, in half an hour they will 


come back, loitering around fora drink of | 


water, wasting the precious morning hours. 

When I say to them, ** My friend, when you 
started out for the field, why did See not re- 
member that you would soon be thirsty, and 
take the jug in the well-room along with 
you, filled with water?’’ And so it is all 
‘through. They often go to their place of 
work without their tools, and then come 
back very leisurely and deliberately for 
something to work with, or for what they 
should have known would be needed. I do 
not want to have you think we have many 
such with us here now, for I can not keep 
such long; I am absolutely obliged to let 
those go who take no thought nor responsi- 
bility in regard to the needs of the day.. I 
have often wondered if they would work in 
the same way if they were working on their 
own ground ; and after watching carefully, 
and looking into the matter, I am obliged to 
admit they would. It is not altogether self- 
ishness, then. They wrong themselves as 
well as the one who should undertake to em- 
ploy them. 

Now, then, suppose because these people 
are poor and needy, we should give them a 
part of our stores—give it to them because 
they are unfortunate, and lack judgment. 
What is the thing to do? In our text the 
Wise virgins flatly refused ; and they gave as 
areason for retusing, that there would not 
be enough left for them; that if they divided, 
the probability would be they would be in 
the same boat, and told them there was no 
other way for them to do than to go and buy, 
as they had done. Was it hard-hearted, un- 
feeling, unchristianlike?. It is a very hard 
thing for me to refuse a favor ; and it is es- 
pecially hard to refuse a friend or a neigh- 
bor; but I have a great many times looked 
back, and have been obliged to decide that 
[had done a positive harm—an injury to 
some friend—by being too obliging, as the 
world calls it. 

Whenever there is a revival of religion, 
there is always a great tendency to fall into 
the error of supposing that Christianity con- 
sists in being easy and obliging and liberal, 
and in giving to the poor; in helping folks 
out of tight places; but, my friends, if you 
do not look out, I am sure a great evil creeps 
in here. Perhaps one reason why our re- 
vival seasons do not result in more per- 
manent good is because we do not encourage 
starting on a sound basis. One’s sins may 
be forgiven, it is true; but Lam afraid God 
does not forgive our sins until we have 
shown amanly spirit in the way of making 
up the wrongs we may have done to our 
fgllow-men before we repented. It is well 
known about here that our institution is 
based and builded on godliness-—at least, I 
try to have it so. Well, sometimes those 
who have applied unsuccessfully to me for 
work, have come out and united with some 
of our various churches; and after having 
come out, the question comes, if not right 
away sometimes after a time, ‘‘ Now, Mr. 
‘Root, will you give me a place?” I have 
‘said before in these pages, that I am not 
afraid to take the risk of giving almost any 
girl or boy a place when I can be sure that 
such people are looking to the Savior, and 
trusting him ; but I have been obliged to de- 
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cide by sad experience, that a profession is | 


not enough to decide the matter. I want to) 
see the individual and watch him a little. | 
How quickly we can read human nature! It | 
takes but a very little while—but a very few | 
days, in fact, to tell pretty accurately where | 
any man or woman stands, whether it be the | 
things of this world they are seeking, or the | 
kingdom of God and his righteousness. 


Many of the bee-friends have tried giving | 
brood to a colony having a poor queen, hop- | 
ing to build them up strong, and make them | 
self-sustaining. I have used this figure be- | 
fore, but it comes up to me so often [ do not | 
know but I shall have to refer to it again | 
and again. The comb of brood produces its | 
effect, and for awhile the colony seems to be 
a prosperous one; but the fact remains, | 
there is no real good prolific queen at work | 
backing up the new accession to the force of | 
the hive. In a very little time we are forced | 
to admit, that the colony is dwindling again, | 
and running down hill, and no permanent | 
good has come from the lift. It is the same | 
in giving employment to one who has been | 
the rounds here and there, and failed in se- | 
curing a permanent place anywhere, just be- | 
cause of his improvidence. Worse still is | 
the plan of making a donation, or taking up 
a subscription for some one who is able to) 
work, but won’t. The money given them 
yroduces the desired result for a little time, 
yut the time verv often seem to be exceed- | 
. . ss 4 ° | 
ingly “little.” The money is gone, and they | 


are more destitute than before, more im- 
artemis and feel less like going to work. | 


erhaps you think me hard and unfeeling. 
If so, take some money in your pocket and 
go around your own town; investigate care- | 
fully, and hunt up places where you may do 
good with this money; then go around again | 
carefully, and look at the result. When we) 
sow seed we expect it tobearacrop. The 
crop should be worth more than the seed | 
sown; in fact. the harvest ought to pay ex- | 
penses or more. The same way in giving | 
money to the poor and needy. It ought to | 
assist them in getting on their feet, and get- | 
ting at least a little way toward being self- 
sustaining. No doubt money can be used 
wisely and judiciously in this way; but un- 
less you are an old hand at the business you | 
willdo harm rather than good. You will | 
probably conclude in the end. that the wise | 
virgins were wise indeed in refusing to lend 
even a drop of their oil. 

Well, what shall we do? Let these friends | 
go tothe county infirmary? Now, hard as | 
it may seem, I have decided, over and over 
again, there was no other way. Please do 
not misunderstand me here. Widows and 
orphans are not what Iam talking about. 
They do not havea fair chance with the 
rest of the world, and friends or relatives 
should by all means give them all the assist- 
ance they need. Ifa family of children is 
left without a father, of course they must be 
helped until they are able to help themselves. 
When the children get to be of the proper 
age they can pay their way ; and the mother 
too, as arule, can pay her way, and prefers 
to doit. Weseldom see women too slothful 
to take care of themselves where they can do 
so, even though our parable does take the | 





| side by side on the street. 


sex for an illustration. Many women, I be- 
lieve, work themselves to death in their anx- 
iety to be independent and self-sustaining ; 
and this reminds me that, as a rule, those 
who are deserving of assistance seldom ask 
for it. People who are crippled, or out of 
health, sometimes need assistance; still, a 
great many times laziness is called sickness, 


‘and 1 believe laziness often makes people 


sick. I have sometimes thought that where 
one has an earnest will, he gets well. We 
have instances all around us of people who 
recovered their health because of some new 
hobby or enterprise that enlisted all their 
powers of mind and body. 


Our chapter opens with this expression : 
“Then shall the kingdom of heaven be 
likened unto ten virgins.’’> You will notice 
that it is not only the things of this world 
that are to be given to the provident, and 
those who take forethought, but heaven 
itself; and the lesson teaches us that he 
who goes through the world, appropriating 
whatever comes near him, without thought 
or care, will find little mercy when the day 
of final judgment comes. The parable be- 
yond the one I have taken, brings this out 
ina strong light, and it also shows us that 
sad fact in life, that he whose life has been 
all spent and wasted is always ready to 


| throw the burden on the world, or on his 


greatest benefactor. The wicked and sloth- 
ful servant, you will remember, began by 
ingratitude and abuse, with the vain Fone to 
ease his guilty conscience. How natural is 
this! And please mark, friends, what a 


| Striking contrast is shown between this ser- 


vant, and the one who had spent a life of 
doing good to his fellow-men. When the 
king said to those on his right hand, ** Come. 
ye blessed of my Father, inherit the king- 
dom prepared for you from the foundation 
of the world,” they were taken by surprise. 
and could not imagine what they had done 
to have merited such a favor, and such a 
great inheritance. They had been patiently 
bearing the burdens of the world ; they had 
ministered to the sick, fed the hungry, given 
drink to the thirsty, looked up strangers. 
clothed the naked, and yet had forgotten all 
about it. In fact, they were not expecting 
any thing. I have sometimes looked out 
upon the world; and as I meditated, I was 
lost in wonder to see the wide, wide distance 
that lay between two who may be passing 
One is vicious, 
selfish, greedy: he robs and plunders at 
every step. By example and precept he 
breaks down righteousness, godliness, and 
sobriety every where he can. His whole 
soul seems bent on self and lust. By his 
side may be one whose every act in life in- 
dicates a thirsting after righteousness—one 
who bears uncomplainingly the burdens 
pressed down upon him by multitudes like 
the companions by his side, and yet he does 
not know it. The one dreams not of the 
awful doom that awaits him, and the other 
dreams not of the reward awaiting the end 
of his pilgrimage. We do not know what 
becomes of the improvident servant, but we 
read this:— 

Cast ye the unprofitable servant into outer dark- 
ness: there shall be weeping and gnashing of tecth. 
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Every human being has rights. The five | 
wise virgins had prudently provided oil for | 
their lamps. This oil was their own; it was | 
right to do what they pleased with it. They | 
had their busy cares, very likely, and per- | 
haps did not think of, may be did not know | 
of their improvident neighbors. I have 
sometimes thought that this right, belong- | 
ing to every individual, was a sort of circle | 
surrounding him, extending a certain dis- | 
tance, and this circle is his own premises. | 
Nobody has any right to infringe on it. | 
Even our smallest boy who comes to work | 
here at three cents an hour has his circle of | 
rights. The three cents which he honestly | 
earns belongs to him, subject, of course, to | 
his parents’ approval. He isa man, to all | 
intents and purposes. coher | has any 
right to borrow his earnings if he does not 
choose to lend them; and those who are | 
older ought to know better than to try to | 
borrow from him. They have no right to | 
take advantage of his inexperience, by ask- | 
ing him to loan his small earnings. A few | 
times I have been obliged to be pretty severe | 
on some who had a weakness for borrowing 
from their fellow-workmen. especially from | 
some of the younger ones, who did not know | 
they would not pay as they agreed to. A) 
great many good people very much dislike | 
to disoblige, and so lend against their better | 
judgment. Sometimes when our wagon | 
breaks down, the hands suggest going across | 
the way and borrowing of our neighbor, who 
is a dealer in lumber, and has many teams. | 
I know he would let me have a neckyoke or 
a wagon, or may be a horse, if I should ask | 
for it: but the very reason why I dislike to | 
ask him- for any thing is because he is so | 
very kind and obliging. Now, under the) 
circumstances it seems tome I have no right | 
to ask the loan of his tools, unless the cir- | 
cumstances are very urgent indeed. Once | 
one of the hands, without my knowledge, | 
went over and borrowed a neckyoke. <A | 
week or two after, I found it where it had 
been dropped. The hand who got it had | 
forgotten to take it home, and our neighbor | 
was too good-natured to come after it. 


A little boy once got a bright new sled for | 
a Christmas present. It was an extra nice | 
sled, and he was proud of it. A neighbor | 
borrowed it to get a sack of flour. He left it 
in front of the postoflice, or some such place, | 
while he went in for his mail, and somebody 
stumbled over it, and in his anger kicked | 
and broke it. The neighbor took the sled 
toatin-shop and had it patched up with 
some pieces of tin, telling the boy it was just 
as good as ever. The boy did not think so, 
and he never eared for his poor broken 
patched-up sled afterward. Ilis rights had 
been invaded. If any one prefers nice new 
things, without patch or blemish, it is his 
right, if he pays for them. The man who 
borrowed the sled was a Christian. A friend | 
of mine had an old cutter which he had 
loaned so much that it was not decent to | 
take the children to Sunday-school with. 
He bought a nice new one for the purpose. | 
In order to get rid of the old one, as he did | 
not care for two, he had it repaired and | 
painted and varnished, so it looked quite | 
respectable, and he did this on purpose that | 


' man who owns it 


/eame along, rather than less. 


he might sell it. Before the paint was hard- 
ly dry, his old friends wanted to borrow it. 
Ile was too easy and obliging to refuse 
downright, as I should have done, and off it 
went. Before the borrower got quite home, 
another man wanted it to go to a temperance 
meeting. When it got back from the tents. 
erance meeting it was marred, and broken 
in several places. The temperance-meeting 
man said he did not break it, and the first 
borrower said he did not break it, and he 
guessed it must have been so in the first 
lace. As the last one who used it did not 
cnow where it belonged, it did not get home 
for a couple of weeks; the winter was then 
almost gone, and the cutter can not be sold 
until another winter. Those who borrowed 
the cutter were church-members, and the 
is not. Ihave been for 
years trying to convince him that church- 
members are more reliable, as a rule, than 
veople Who are not. Do you wonder that 
lis faith is small? Now, my friends, it 
seems to me that if we want to honor Christ 
the Savior, it is of far more importance that 
we avoid trespassing on the rights of our 
fellows than it is to make a profession of re- 
ligion, or to be energetic and zealous in the 
temperance Work. If you want to win souls 
to Christ, be careful how you heedlessly 
trample upon the rights of your easy and 
obliging neighbors. I do not believe it 
isa good plan to borrow, as arule. When 
you are obliged to, remember the borrowed 
property is, as it were, a sacred trust. Keep 
your eye upon it, with tenfold more diligence 
than it it were something of your own; for 
by so doing you will honor the Savior ina 
Way you can searcely do otherwise. If it is 
injured, do not rest by saying it is as good 
as when you got it. Make ita great deal 
better. Let the world understand, and let 
the all-seeing Eye recognize, that you pro- 
pose to go through this world leaving your 
fellow-men more than they had before you 
Never let it 
be possible for any one to say truly that you 
have been “reaping where thou hast not 


|} sown, and gathering where thou hast not 
strewed.”’ 


Some of you come to me for advice. Some 


of you ask me what you shall do to inherit 


eternal life. Well, now, if you value my 


opinion and judgment, it seems to me almost 
ithe greatest need is in the direction I have 


pointed out—in honoring God by letting the 
world see and know that you are not dis- 
»0sed to trespass on the rights of any one. 
Lhis amounts in substance to what Jesus 
said: ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” 

We have mueh trouble, as I told you be- 
fore, here in our large factory, by borrowing 
tools, and heedlessly dropping them where 
they were used. One of my greatest cares 
is to keep an eye on this sort of work. We 
have one boy in our number (and he is one 
who has newly found the Savior) who has 
made up his mind to have tools of his own, 
so as not to trespass on the rights of others. 
One day I saw a brace and bit lying where 
he was ve it, and asked him if somebody 
would not be wanting it. He looked up 
smilingly, and, with a little conscious pride, 
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replied, ‘* Mr. Root, this is my bit and 
brace.”’ On inquiry I found he had pur- 
chased with his earnings a little saw, two 
sizes of hammers, and some other tools that 
he needed often in his work, and was inde- 
pendent, you see. I told him if he would 
make a little chest for all his tools I would 
give him the lumber, and pay him for the 
time while he was making it. You see. you 
ean honor the Master by having tools of 
your own, instead of wanting to borrow. 


eople may be stingy of their tools, their | 


cutters, their buggies, and may be of their 
horses, but it is their right. I like to see 
tog who have the good sense to refuse to 
oan their things. I do not believe I should 
feel hurt if somebody explained to me that 
he would rather not lend something I asked 
to borrow; but I do not believe I shall be 
subject to such a trial, for I am not going to 
ask people for things when I am pretty sure 
they prefer not to lend them; or, if he 
choose, when good sense would dictate that 
pen would better not lend them. A mutual 
exchange between neighbors is sometimes 
very desirable, Now, then, if you want to 
show your zeal for Christ, can you not show 
it more effectively in the way I have pointed 
out, than by any great amount of talk in 
angen or any strong profession. Remem- 

er What the king said of the careful and 
the provident: 

Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the king- 


dom prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world. 








NOT ALWAYS DEAD WHEN THEY AP- 
PEAR TO BE. 


APPROPRIATE 
SEASON. 


SOMETHING FOR THE PRESENT 


AST cvening I discovered that one colony of 
my bees were dead, or I supposed they were. 
lt was a very small swarm, not over one 
quart of bees in ull; they were clustered on 
three frames, and their stores were all con- 

sumed, so of course J] at once pronounced it a case 
of starvation. Partof them were clustered natural- 
ly between the combs; the rest were on the bottom- 
board. I brought them up into the kitchen, took 
out the center comb, and on that found the queen. 
She is an Italian, that I bought and introduced last 
fall. Itook her in my band and breathed on her 
for about two minutes, when one of her feelers be- 
gan to move; then I put a drop of honey by her 
tongue, and within ten minutes we had her in a 
cage, alive and smart. 

We then turned our attention to the others. As 
yet they had shown not the least signs of life. We 
breathed upon them, and held them where it was 
warm, also sprinkled some thin honey among them. 
Soon one after another began to move, and within 
half an hour they were so lively we were obliged to 
put them into the hive and close them up. This 
morning I found at least three-fourths of them 
alive, and they appear to be none the worse for 
their nap. 

Now, Mr. Root, did you ever know of a case where 
bees were so far gone as those, and still live? Itis 
my opinion, that a great many bees are destroyed 
that might be saved by a little pains on the part of 
the bee-keeper who imagines his bees are dead 
when they are not, 





A great many colonies are starving to death this 
winter, in this county. I know of 50 or more that 
have starved, and itscems really too bad when it 
costs so little to keep them alive. My bees have 
been in the cellar 120 days already, and but very few 
have died, probably not more than a quart in all. 
The most of them bave granulated sugar in cakes 
over the tops of the frames, in case they run short 
of honey. J. 1. BALL. 

Knowlton, Ind., Feb. 28, 1885. 

Friend b., we have had a good many such 
reports ; but as the matter comes up every 
spring, it is a good plan to have it repeated. 
You will find the same thing mentioned in 
the A BC book, and, if Il am correct, a col- 
ony may be saved after they have been in 
this condition for 24 or even 48 hours. | 
have never been able to discover that they 
were in any Way injured by this nap of ap- 
parent death. It almost always occurs 
when bees are out of stores, or nearly out. 
Sometimes when candy is laid over the 
frames, the cold prevents them from using 
the candy, especially where the colony is 
weak. Where acolony has candy over the 
frames, broken up into small pieces the size 


of a hickory-nut, or smaller, they will usu- 
ally get enough of it melted and stored in 
the combs to last them through any freeze 
we may have in March. 
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Then shall he answer them, saying, Verily I say unto you, 
Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least of these, ye did it 
not unto me.—MatT. 25: 45. 





CLOVER FOR SPRING SOWLNG. 

We have asplendid lot of alsike and mammoth 
red, or peavine. A sample of seed will be sent to 
those who are unacquainted with the peavine. Clo- 
ver seed by the bushel can be sent safely by freight, 
and is much cheaper than by express; but you will 
have to order it some little time before you need it 
for freight is, I believe, apt to be slow. 

DISCOUNTS BETWEEN NOW AND APRIL I. 

DISCOUNTS on section boxes, comb fdn., and 
comb-foundation machines, will be extended as in 
our last issue until April 1. Of course, demand and 
supply will decide whether these discounts can be 
carried after that date. We can fill any order for 
almost any thing now, promptly; but the season is 
fast approaching when delays are likely to be al- 
most unavoidable. 


SECTIONS DOVETAILED ALL AROUND. 
THE ‘odd-size’”’ business begins now to make 
trouble again, as is usual about this season of the 
year; and when we said we would make sections 
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dovetailed all around, at the same price as the one- 
piece section, we forgot about odd sizes; and at 
present it looks as if it could not be done. That is, 


we can not make four-piece sections, odd size, near- | 
iy as easily as we can make one-piece sections odd | 
j 


size. clo 
WuO FIRST STARTED IT, AND WHOSE INVENTION 
Is 1T? 


Since our talk about moral patents, this thing | 
seems to be coming up a great many times; and in | 
the Apiculturist for February our friend P. C. El- | 
wood takes the A. B. J. to task for copying the plan | 


of the Question Department, claiming this to be 
original with the Apiculturist. We would remind 
friend Elwood, that this idea of getting prominent 
men to give their opinions collectively on certain 
important subjects was a special feature of the 
Bee-keepers’ Instructor in 1882. We were so much 


pleased with this idea at the time it came out that | 


we commented on it, and copied a page or two. 
See GLEANINGS for July, L882, page 330. 
DECLINE IN PRICE OF TIN. 

THE price of tin, per box of 112 sheets, suitable for 
separators and honey-cans, will be, until further no- 
tice, $5.50 instead of $6.00. Tagger's tin, a good deal 
thinner than the above, which we now usc express- 
ly for separators, unless otherwise ordered, $5.00 per 
box. This is considered preferable to ordinary tin, 
because it conducts away the heat of the hive much 
less, on account of its thinness. It must be handled 


much more carefully than ordinary tin, and is not | 


suitable for honey-cans, unless they are very small 
ones. Best charcoal IX tin, $7.50 instead of $9.00. 
All the above is 14 x 20 in size, and 112 sheets in a 
box. These prices are for tin on board cars in Phil- 
adelphia. 


WATERBURY WATCHES FOR 1885. 


A STLLL further improvement is out, and we have | 


just received a gross of them, and the manufactur- 
crs have given us an arrangement whereby we are 


enabled to send GLEANINGS one year to every cus- | 
tomer who purchases a watch at the full retail price | 


of $3.50, but we are not permitted to sella watch any 


cheaper where GLEANINGS is not wanted. We can, | 
however, do this: You can have two watches for 


¥6.00; or anybody who has already purchased one 


Waterbury watch can have another for an even | 


33.00. With every watch, we now send a pretty 
nickel-plated steel chain. On the chain is a hunter's 
whistle. This prettly little chain will be only 5 cts. 
where it is wanted without the watch. 
THE HEDDON HIVE AND SYSTEM. 
At the present writing we have received orders 
for just fwo Heddon hives. I am a little surprised 


at this; but I presume the reason is, that so many | 


of us are Joth to bring a new hive or fixture, that 
does not correspond with our other hives, into the 
upiary. Besides, every advantage that friend H. 
claims, can be secured with the Simplicity and 


chaff hives, unless it be the 8-frame feature. When | 


these new things come up, I think it is very much 


better to test them with the hives we have already | 


iu use, rather than to start new hives and new 
frames, lam very sorry indeed that friend H. in- 


sisted on a frame 17% instead of 17% long. Great | 
confusion is going to result here in spite of us. We | 


do not remember that we have received an order 
for a Langstroth frame 17% long, except twice, and 


we shall make our hives and frames for the usual 
17%, unless our customers specially state that they 
| must have them 17%. __ 


! 
' 
| 
1 


BEE-KEEPERS’ CONGRESS AT NEW ORLEANS. 
In view of the fact that friend Newman has pre- 
| pared a very full and elaborate report of all the 
proceedings there, including even the names of 
| those who were present, Ido not think it would be 
best for us to attempt to repeat the same in GLEAN- 
INGs. If you are not a subscriber to the A. B. J. (it 
seems to me every progressive bee-man ought to 
be), friend Newman will doubtless send you the 
| two numbers containing the report, on receipt of 
' ten cents. Where there is so much matter for our 
journals, and so much good matter that we can not 
find room for, itdoes not seem to me advisable to 
have one journal a repetition of another. I know 
there is something to be said on both sides of this, 
but I believe the majority of our readers will agree 
| with the above. 


REVERSING DEVICES. 

THESE still come in considerable numbers daily. 
| C. H. Deane, Versailles, Ky., and John Consor, Glen, 
| Kansas, both claim that we infringed on their in- 
ventions in my wire reversing device, as given in 
the last number. I confess | have this far: They 
sent such an arrangement made of sheet iron, and 
mine is made entirely of wire. Ido not like the 
sheet iron, and would not use it, but I like the wire. 
Well, if mine is an infringement, the question 
arises, “ Which of the two is entitled to precedence?” 
On investigation I find the postal cards which each 
one wrote when he sent his device, are dated ex- 
actly the same—Feb. 11. Friend Deane claims, how- 
ever, that he is still ahead, for he invented and we 
illustrated something quite similar, for another 
purpose (see illustration in GLEANINGS for March, 
1882, page 130). I admit the similarity, and yet the 
device alluded to was made when no such thing as 
reversible frames was thought of; nor was it intend- 
ed, nor is it adapted, for the purpose. Perhaps we 
had better await further developments a little. 


WHEN ORDERING THE A B C BOOK, SAY WHICH YOU 
WANT—CLOTH OR PAPER. 

ALMOsT daily we have one or more orders for the 
A BC book, without saying which they want—cloth 
or paper edition. It is true, we can sometimes 
make a guess by the amount of money inclosed; 
but since we have offered the cloth-bound book 
postpaid for a dollar to those who have already 
bought one, the price sent does not help us much. 
| We began sending the paper-covered one to those 
who sent a 4ollar; but, oh my! what a breeze it 
made because we did not remember they were en- 
titled to dealers’ rates, the writer often saying that 
| he would not take a paper-covered book as a gift, 
and back it comes at our expense. Then I told the 
clerks to send cloth-bound in every case, unless the 
writer said plainly, paper covers. This seems to 
be the lesser of two evils; but for all that, a great 
| many say we might have known by the amount of 
money sent what was wanted, and they accordingly 
| refuse to pay the 25 cents balance, or suggest re- 
turning the book at our expense. Now, friends, 
what can we do, unless you say in your order, cloth- 
bound or paper-covered, and also state whether 
you are entitled to dealers’ rates or not? Weare 
very anxious to please, but we do not like to be 
scolded when we are doing as well as anybody could 
' do without fuller instructions. 
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CIRCULARS RECEIVED. 


C. M. Hicks, Fairview, Md., sends us a 2-page circular of | 
queens and bees, 

JP MeGreeecr, Fre land, Mich., sends us a 2-page circular of | 
Bect.Gns and L. hives 

M. J. Dickason, Hiawatha, Kan., sends us a 6-page circular of | 
bee-supplies generally 

Nims & Voorhees, Bur? ‘ington, Wis., send us a 6-page circular; 
hives and cases a specialty. 


For Darrow & Koss, Lebanon, Ill., we have printed a 6-page | 


lit of queens, bees, and foundation. 


For Bittenbender & Ayers, Knoxville, lowa, we have just 


printed a 12-page list of apiarian supplies. 
J. R. Lindley, Georgetown, Il, has just received from our 
press a 6-page list of apiarian supplie S. 


Birgham & Hetherington, Abronia, Mich., send as a 4 page 


circular of their celebrated honey- -knives and smokers. 
We have lately Vit a for T. H. Kloer, Terre Haute, Ind., 
avery neat 4-page Jist of queens and « olonies. 


Chas. D. Duvall, Spencerville, Md., has reeeived from our | 


press a 12-page hist 0 of Italian bees and queens, 
32H. Woodworth & Co., West Williamsfield, O., sends us an 
S-page circular of sections, extractors, etc. 


D. W. Moss, San Augustine, Texas, has ordered from usa | 


price list of queens and supplies, printed on a card 3x4 
We have recently printed for J. D. Rusk, Milwaukee, Ore gon, 
a one-page price list of supplies from his * Banner Apiary. ” 


Wm. Muth-Rasmussen, Independence, Cal., sends out a neat | 


price list of queens, ete., printed on card board. This is also 
trom our job rooms, 
H.U. Ackerman, North Indiang ore. Ind., sends'us a two- 
mage circular of his new device 


perhaps simpler. 


E. Kretchmer, Coburg, lowa, sends usa very pretty 28-page | 


circular, full of much useful matter, comprising almost every 
thing known to the bee business. 

G. W. MeKallip, Hiawatha, Kan., sends us a 12-page circular; 
bee-supplies generally. Friend M. ‘has an advertisement of the 


Heddon. L angstroth hive, and tells us he has secured the good | 


will of friend H. That is the way to do it, boys. 

An essay on bees. by “ Pan,’ is quite an interesting little 
work hailing from Glasgow, Scotland. It ix a book of 82 pages, 
and covers the subject of bee culture pretty comprehensively 
Itisfull of original engravings. It is only at the back pz 


however, that we get into the modern methods of manage- | 


ment. 

Last of all, our enterprising neighbor J. M. Shuck, Desmoines, 
Iowa, sends a very pretty 20-page circular, fully illustrating 
the Invertible hive—something new, certainly, and, no doubt, 
as friend Shuck describes it, it will work very well, but Ido 
not believe L should like his reversible frame. Reversing the 
hive is simpler than reversing the frames singly. 

Mrs. Lizzie E. Cotton, West Gorham, Me., sends us her 12- 


mage circular for 1885. She still advertises “ drawings and il- | 
ustrations ” for $4.00. While she persists in doing this, which | 


has been so fully shown up in years past, we can not admit her 
toaplace among supply-dealers generally. Four dollars for 
these drawings and illustrations is a fraud, and nothing else. 

Will all those who send us inquiries in regard to Mrs, Cotton, 
please take notice! 

One of our subscribers sends us a circular of the ‘‘Common 
sense” bee-hive. This circular is sent out by William Barnes 
« Co., general managers, Waco, Texas, who are, we are in- 
forme d, selling rights to make and use, and yet the hive is the 
same one described by friend I -oppleton, Volume XII, Nos. 1 
and 2, GLEANINGS. The agent of the hive boasts that ‘he has 
transfe rred 4000 colonies from Simplicity hives to his, and has 
the usual oily-tongued way of patent- right men in general. 

Our friend Frank Benton sends us a small sheet entitled 
“Bees.” We do not know whether it is to grow into a bee- 
journal or not, but we hope so. It takes us to task quite a lit- 
tle, a good many of us. Friend B. in this initial number comes 
down with some pretty scathing criticism, and I do not know 
but we deserve it. The man who wrote him that all the bees 
Mr. Benton sent were dead, and after that advertised bees re- 
ceived direct from him, with a great blow, OUGHT to be adver- 
tised all over the world, free of charge. 


-Tothe Fraternity. 


Iam offering CHOICE EGGS FOR HATCH- 
ING, from my special breeding-pens of a 
bred poultry, FULL BLOOD, AND TRUE ro 
NAME, * ‘Single- -comb Brown Leghorns” and *Ply- 
mouth Rocks.” Eggs selected fresh, and SAFELY 
PACKED in handsome baskets, SI. 25 per 13, or 
$2.25 per 26. Willexchange eggs"for afew Ital- 











jan queens and other apiarian offers. Satisfaction | 


guaranteed. Address 
oO. L. COVER, 
td aerate Fulton wana Illinois. 


1885. 


\HOICE ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS | 
From Imported and Selected mothers, and | 


also from the noted Doolittle strain of GOLDEN | 


ITALIANS. Send for cireular. 
SIMON P. RODDY, 
§-10db Mechanicstown, Frederick Co., Md. 


or fastening the bottom to | 
tives, Itis somewhat similar to the Vandeusen clamp, but | 


Dakota-Red Potatoes 


3 Pound by mail, postpaid ai . 60 
$1.00 

1 peck by express, purchaser pay ing ee, 
| 1 bushel : 
1 barrel “ “ “ 

Supply limited. Address 

CHAS. C. MILLER, 
Box 88. Akron, Ohio. 





structor, 64 pawes, 25cts. 
astpaid; Cloth cover, 40cts. 
ells all’ about Plintinge and 
Growing. Purdy’s Fruit 

. corder, the Beat paper 
on Fruits and Flowers. 81.00 
per vear. Specimen at 
It spenks for itself. 
beautiful 36 page non 
of Plants, Seeds, Roses, 
Trees, etc., frec. Address 


"118 03 ga4f annoy 
8 390] pusB juBae | 
sn 9ALa pynoys sosodind 


"yr 901d 


JOYANUT AOJ NO 1S 0} Fulpudjzur sonyarg 


| -BIVO ]BSIIOT A 
| nox WBYM JO ISI] B 


«:MAMMONH : - BRONZE « TURKEYS: 


I have 10 fine large pairs gobblers, not akin to 
hens, for sale at $8.00 per pair; also eggs for hatch- 
ing, after April Ist. Send stamp for illustrated cir- 
cular of 10 varieties fancy poultry. 

6d CHAS. McCLAVE, NE LONDON, EURON CO., OH20. 


At KANSAS CITY, MO., 


T Raise Pure ITALIAN BEES : OR SALI 


10 ntested Queens in May 
“ June.. 
a e after June 
Tested Queens, double the above prices. 
Bees, per one-half pound, same prices as untested 
| queens. For discounts, see my circular. J warrant 
my untested queens to be purely mated, If any of the 
| friends who have dealt with me heretofore are not 
satisfied, I shall be glad to have a full statement ot 
| the matter from them, and will do the best that ! 
| can to render satisfaction. 
btfdb E,.M.- HAYHURST, P. oO. ‘Box 1131. 
AN WANTED, to do the work in 100-colons 
aniney. FIFTY COLONIES BEES for sale 
a l. Address J.C. THO 
6 


om, 
Streetsville, Ont., ‘Can. 


FEES ut NIAGARA. 


| by mail. Circulars free. Address JOEN £. EVES, 
5tfdb Mooresville, Morgan Co., Ind. 





1x Ss¥ RIAN ‘QUEENS, warranted purely 
mated, for $6. Single queen, $1.25. Tested, *° 
each. Italians, same price. In GOO 
6-7-9d Sparta, ‘Tenn. 


Foundation. Machines, L . Size, $3.75. 


Italian Bees, Queens, and Honey, a specialty. Sec 


| new circular 
| btfdb OLIVER FOSTER, MT. VEENON, LINN C0., IOWA. 


‘EGGS FOR HATCHING. 


From Choice Brown my re ey S. C., $1.00 for 15; 
amen, 4 $2.50. 75 eggs 5tfdb 
. J. NASH, Viliamson, Wayn ne Co., N. Y. 














ADANT’S FOUN DATION { FACTORY, Whole- 
sale and retail. See advertisement in ‘another 
column. Bbtf 
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A Splendid Offer. 


To all those who will send us at onee their sub- | 
scription to the 


American ““Kpiculturiot, 


For one year (1.00) and $1.00 extra, or $2.00 in all, we | 
vuarantee to send a choice Italian queen worth 41.50. 

These queens are bred for us by «careful and re- 
liable queen-breeder. We also give away to all 


HEDDON’S 


32=PAGE 


CIRCULAR /or 1885 


NOW READY. 


those who will send us their address, plainly writ- | 


ten, an interesting and valuable little pamphlet, the 
: Bee-Keeper’s Companion.” Send us your address 
atonce. Address 


5-6-7-8d SILAS M. LOCKE, Salem, Mass. 


LOOK HERE! 
TEXAS MOCKING-BIRDS,+< 
>kYEXAS RED BIRDS,+< 
t INALIAN QUEENS, 


For sale “4 reasonable prices. Address 5-6d 
Ww. » B: ALL, Columbia City, Ww hitley Co., Ind. 


brood comb, cut to any size, for 50c per Ib.; thin and 


bright yellow fdn., for sections, at 55¢e per lb. Extra | 


thin Vandervort fdn., 10 to 12 sq. feet to the Ib., for 
éJe per Ib, 
pure beeswax, and not to sag. Will work u 4 Sg nv 
for 10e@ per Ib. for brood, and 15 and 20c per |b. for 
sections. To induce our customers to order tan. 
carly in season, we will allow 10 per cent discount, 
on all orders received before the ae ot May. 
. 6 Es, 
Coopersville, Ottaw a Co. 


ittdb — Mich. 





Untested Queens in March and April 


Afterward : 
J. 8. TADLOCK, 
LULING, CALDWELL CO., TEX AS. 


MISSOURI. 


HE ONLY MANUFACTURERS IN MIS-, 

SOUR], of mime y Implements. Send for | 
Circular and Price List of our Hive with the Ree | 
versible Surplus arrangement for comb honey. 
\lso Smokers, poe od oy yy Italian 
Queens, ete. NEDY & L 

P. 0. Box a HIGGINSVILLE, 

ittdb Latayette Co., Mo. 


(irades and Prices of Queens: | Spring June | J. £4. | Fall 

Finest Selected Queens, eac h.. 600 | $5 ah, 

Fine Prolific i ao 540 4 30 4 oo 
Reared in Carniola, Safe arrival by mail guaranteed. Same 

prices for imported Italians. For circular, address MRS. 
PRANK BENTON, AnGELica, N.Y. Send greenbacks register- 
dy rae, or postal-order to FRANK BENTON, MuNIcH, a 


~ £OR SALET 


SEED CLOVER AND POTATOES. 
By Freight or Express. | mail 

ee bus’ 1| peck | lb. | Ib. 
$10 00 | #27 5} 20e | 40e 
00 300 20e | 40c 


35e 
_ Bie 


Stfdb 








CHOICE 


\lsike Clover.........cece0+ 

White Clover 

Hall's aoe: ce egpnee Log 
tatoes. 

Ontario 


Address 


i 
. 5e 

lie i. 
s. HILDEMANN, 

Ashippun, Dodge Co., Wis. 

Please mention this Journal if. asked for the above 


50 
50 


advertisement. 


We guarantee our fdn.to be made of | 


1885 ITALIAN QUEENS 1885 


2tfdb | 


JAMES HEDDON, DOWAGIAG, MICH, 


SECTIONS. 


To nail, or dovetailed, 44x44, gh 1000 84 50 
Other sizes, larger, to 5x6. ae 5 00 
Send for price list and sumple. 


PARKER NEWTON, 


| BARLVILLE, mnaro™ * o...: 
¥% »- 6 


) oo 


Dmnbam & Vaudervort Fondation SS UESERRY sh tas 


We have bought a large stock of choice yellow | 
beeswax, and can furnish Dunham comb fdn. for | 


fruit to grow for market. “Two doze! ‘n plants by 
mail, $1. Descriptive price list free. 
DELOS STAPLES, West Sebewa, Ionia Co., Mich. 
#2db 
The All-Purpose Hive, with 


REVERSIBLE CRATE, 


With or without a bee-space. Wane eae nailed 
sections, Given foundation, ete. Vux worked 
| at 10 and 12 cts. perld. English Rabbits. Send for 
| price list to GEO. F. WILLIAMS, 

| 3-8db New Philadelphia, . 


VANDERVORT 
COMB FOUNDATION MILLS. 


Send for samples and reduced price list. 
_ etfdb JNO. VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. 


~ | A GOOD ONE-PIECE SECTION CHEAP, 
Send tous. Sample and Price List Free. 
| SMITH & SMITH, nee 4 HARDIN CO., OHIO. 


BE SURE 


| os send a postal card for our illustrated catalogue of 


“APIARIAN  s!.nc022t0¢ SUPPLIES 


elbewnebe. It con- 
tains illustrations and descriptions of every thing 
new and desirable in an apiary, 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 
ITALIAN QUEEN S AND BEES. 


J.C. SAYLES, 
Hartford, ‘Washington Co., Wis. 


BOOKING + 01 





1-12db 


ORDERS. 


Why not buy your Queens and Bees direct from 
the breeder? 25 cents saved is 25 cents made. I am 
now booking orders for Queens and Bees, to be de- 
livered in April, May, and June. Send for my new 
Price List. Address 4-5-6-7d. 


W. S. CAUTHEN, 
PLEASANT HILL, LANCASTER COUNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 
See advertisement in another column. 8btfd 
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160 ‘COLONIES OF 
Italian Bees For Sale. 


How much dol hear bid? Must sell, and will sell. 


Also2 Steam-Engines, one Skiner, and one Shepmon | 


Booth; are good engines, and in good order. Will 


sell at a sacrifice. How much dol hear bid? 
6d J. B. MURRAY, Ada, Hardin Cov, 0. 


BROWN-LEGHORN 
BHGGS 


FROM FIRST-CLASS FOWLS. 
Send for Price List. 
EDWARD 8S. LEA, 
BRIGHTON, MONT. CO., MARYLAND. 


PURE ITALIANS, |’ 


Tested queens ............ 

Untested queens 

Bees per pound 

Nuclei per comb of 4000 
bees und brood.. | 5 m | 

Silverhull buckwheat, $1.20 pe r ‘bushel. 
circular free. S.C, PERRY, 

6-itfd PORTLAND, TontAa Co:, 


May June 


$1.75 


| 

| 1.00 
| 1.00 
| 


9) 


MICH. 
AKOT. A-RED POTATOF Ss. 
mail, poctpatt. for 50 cts. Supply limited. 


E. BRISTOL, Harpers ville, roome Co., N. ¥. 


» COLONIES OF ITALIAN BEES FOR SALE. 
6-8d ™. ISBELL, Norwich, N. Y. 


6-7d 
Those 
Desiring to 


Get GOOD 
AND QUEENS, or EGGS OF THOSE POPULAR 


[WYANDOTTE | FOWLS Should not 


Price List, sent free to all a ——, Send your 
nddress, plainly written, to J.C. BOWMAN, 
6-7-9-lld North Lima, Matoning Co., Ohio. 


~ All-IN-ONE-PIECE + BOXES. 


4 led x4 i-4, ng 1000, 
1-8 Wide, Per 1000, 





me new cir- 
cular anc 





EXiwes Cheap! 


J. P. Me GREGOR, FREELAND, _8aG. 00., MICE. | 


(LOMB FOUNDAYION, made on one of 
inch (latest improved) mills, from 47 to 50 cents 
now ready to ship. Clean and fresh. 


per Ib., 
T. S. HALL, KIRBY'S Ss 8 CREEK, ALA. 


id 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION F ACTORY, WHOL E- 


advertisement in 
3btfd 


SALE AND RETAIL. See 


another column. 


June 2 | *! per 13. 
Ist ye toOct.1 
#2. 


Instructive | 
6d 


One pound by ® 


ITALIAN BEES 


| 
fail to read | 


$4.25 
3.30. | 
sentihes 2 Onna. SEND FOR CIRCOLAR., | 


10- | 


THE [INVERTIBLE HIVE: 


| INVERTIBLE FRAMES, 


| Invertible Sarplus-Honey Cases, 

Entrance Feeders, ‘Sop and Bottom 
Feeders, Hive-Lifiing Device, 

| Money-Extractors, Wax-Extractors, 

| Comb Foundation, Ete. 


¢*" My new Illustrated Catalogue is now ready, 
and will be mailed to all who may apply for it. 


Address 
J. MM. SEXUCE, 
_DES MOINES, IOWA. 


65 CIRCULARS FREE. I will advise 
e every reader of this advertisement to 
' write at once for one of the above circulars. No 
man can afford to be withoutit. Pare B. L. Eggs, 
D. K. BEST, Best's, Pa. 


WANTED. 


To exchange one-piece sections for foundation in 
| large lots. State price of fdn., and the amount you 
wish toexchange. Address 
SMITH & SMITH, 
Kenton, Hardin Co., Ohio. 





SECTIONS! 
If you want nice PLANED WHITE BASSWOOD sections, 
4 pieces, tight, dovetailed, or to nail, and made any 


size desired, write for sample and price, stating size 
and quantity wanted, to 6d. 


F. GRANGER & SON, 


Harford enhaent Cortland Co., N. Y. 


50: SATIN. FINISH Chromo Canta, or 12 Hidden 
name, 10c, with name. B, L. SAGE, Now Haven, Ct. 





' PRICES REDUCED. 


| Comb foundation, equal to any in the market, 
ut reduced prices. Send for samples and price list. 


J.G. WHITTEN, 
Genoa, Cayuga Co., N. ¥. 


‘HIVES. (885. HIVES. 


SECTIONS CHEAP. 


Sections of white basswood, kiln-dried. Send for 
| sample, also price list. A.D. BENHAMI, 
6tfdb Olivet, Eaton Co., Mich. 


if You Will Tell Me 
, What Your Name is, and Where You Live, 
I will try to tell you what kind of a hive and bee- 
j feeder I like, and perhaps something else. 
| D.S. HALL, SOUTH CABOT, WASHINGTON CO., VERMONT. 


6tfdb 
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required, as illustrated 
erecting lines. 





price list free. Mention this paper. 


— VIBRATING TELEPHONE, 
SS 


Patent Applied Sor. 

Gi ves Splendid satisfaction, 
dy outright and guaranteed to work nicely 
on fines. oe its Compass 2 miles), or money retund 
of for a ulely lines 


TELEPHONE. THE V. T- 

ae TELEPHONE is ¢he only P. ICAL 

ELIABLE non-electric T elephone made, 
warranted to give satisfaction, or 
Agents can make immense profits erecting lines ar d 
get all the work they can do, Territory given Agents 
in which they are protected No previous ex 


Where I have no agents, Telephones 
may be ordered dizect for 


No exorbitant rental fee 


peen 


EE to th 
TAL F ° TSRAT 
RACTI 


and 
money refunded. 


rience 


instructions show_all about 
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SO EEAN 103'S' Division 6t., Buffalo, N. Xe 
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Chat Hives vs. Common.... 
‘ipping Magn a 
‘rowdin School 
Dead in Shaft Hives, etc.... 
prone-Excluder, Noble's... . 
Editorials 
Feeding on Bottom-Board.. 
Feeding with Good Candy.. 


Galventaed: wire Fences.. 
Heads of Grai 


Honey-Boards, Use of. 
Honey-Dew for Winter 
Honey Column 
Honey, Manufactured. 
How to do Business 


Sour -Plant Seed. coe 

| beam by Barrel. 
ee I ese 2 
Thieves in Apiary.. sf 
Viallon’s Fire 

Wax. Purifying.... 

Wight's Article 

Wintering Problem........ 23 
Wintering in a Cave . 43 


LOOK 


BEE-KEEPERS, «rats: 


We have a large stock of our V-groove one-piece 
sections, and until March Ist, 1885, will sell at rock 
bottom. 

= one-pound sections for an even... . S21 00 

? 

Sample free. Send for our Illustrated Price List 
of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, Free to all. 


SMITH & SMITH, 
KENTON, HARDIN CO., 0. 











2tfdb 


Strawberry Plants. 


I will sell plants for the next two months, at the | 
following rates, well packed and delivered at ex- | 


press office. 
Pure Crescents, per thousand 
Pure Wilsons, 
C.F. T ¥ SO 
( ‘entralia, Marion C x ‘es Tllinois, 


7-9db 


EY This is what we all ate | 
e after. One way to get it 


is to get the right pind of bees. Try our 
new strain of ARKANSAS BEES. For particu- 
_lars, send for our new po i 1885. 
7-12db FLANAGAN & ILLINSKI, 
Box 995. Belleville, St. Clair Co., 


Black and Hybrid Queens For Sale, 


tee the benefit of friends who have black or hybrid queens 
which they want ‘, peepee | ot we will insert notices free of 
charge, as belew. Wedo t couse there is hardly value 
enough to these queens to pay for buying them up and keep- 
ing them in «tock; and yet it is often'imes quite an accommo- 
dation to those who can not afford higher Ppetore ¢ ones. 


lu. 




















QUEENS For SAatze.—Hybrid queens, 50 cts. each; 
black queens, 25c each, from June 1 to Oct. 1. Safe 
arrival oye teed. R. H. BAILEY, 
7-lldb P.O. Box 81. Ausable Forks, Essex Co., N. Y. 


I have 5 black and 7 hybrid queens now ready. 
Blacks. 25c, and hybrids 50c each, prepaid by mail, 
and safe delivery guaranteed. 

W.C. Wriant, Reagan, Falls Co., Texas. 


I have still a few black co h fe oe Pa gy in niy 
apiary. Price Ay blacks, 25c me ids, 60c. Ready 
now. 8. P. CORON Watts illsboro, Texas. 


I will sell in April, about 15 black queens at 30 cts. 
each, and guarantee safe arrival. Fifty hybrids 
(Italian), 60c each. 

D. W. Moss, San Augustine, Texas. 


One dozen black queens the last of April, for 25c 
apiece. Two dozen hybrid queens for 50c apiece, to 
any one ponains the money after the 20th of April. 

. ADAMS, Nira, Washington Co., Iowa, 
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Contents of ‘this Num ner j ames of responsible parties will be inserted in 


of the following departments, at a uniform 
| pr ce of 20 cents each insertion, or $2.00 per year. 


$1. 00 7 


Names inserted in this department the first time with- 
out charge. A fler, 2 2e each tneertion, or w 8. 00 per year. 





‘Those whose names appear below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1.00 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or gn Toe the kind, only that the queen be rear- 

from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced 
o lay when they were shipped. They also agree to 
return the money at an me when customers be- 
come impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind, that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warrant- 
ed and tested queens, furnished on application to 
any of the parties. Names with *, use an imported 
queen-mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us 
and we will send you another. Probably none will 
be sent for $1.00 before July Ist, or after Nov. If 
wanted sooner, or later, see rates in price list. 


*A.1I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. 
*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. itfd 
*S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. 

*Wm. Ballantine, Sago, Musk. Co., O. 

*D. G. Edmiston, Adrian, Len. Co., Mich. 

*8. G. Wood, Birmingham, Jeff. Co., Ala. 

*8. C. eg Portla‘nd, Ionia Co., Mich. 

Will True, Chadwell, Clatsop Co., epeems 

Jas. O. Facey, Tavistock, Ont., Ca t 
*H. J. Hancock, Siloam Springs, Benton Co., » ioe. 


+E. T. Lewis, Toledo, Lucas Co., O. 3-1 
*C. C. Vaughn, Columbia, Maury Co., Tenn. __ 3tfd 
G. M. Doolittle, Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. Y.3-13 
D. A. MeCord, Oxford, Butler Co., O. 5-15 
8. H. Hutchinson & Son, Claremont, Surry Co., Va. 
oe 
*E. Kretehmer, Coburg, Mont. Co., Iowa 5tfd 
Mi af nM Compten, Lynnville, Giles Co., Tenn. 5tfd 

L. Hyde, Pomfret Landing, Wind. ‘Co., Ct. 

tS itekeadte. Carrollton, Jeff. Parish, La. 

"J. ae Martin, N. Manchester, Wabash Co., Ind. 7-19 
A. Pike, Smithsburg, Wash. Co., Md vO i 
Ticuation Bros., LaFayetteville, Dutch. C 0., N. af 








Hive ‘Manufacturers. 





Who agree to uatie pevien hiv es, aid at the. ‘shoe es 
named, as those described on our circular. 


A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. Ttfd 
Cc. W. Costeliow, Waterboro, York Co., Me. 21-19 
Kennedy & Leahy, Higginsville, Lafay: ette Co., oo 


4 A. Snell, Milledgeville, Carroll Co., Il. 1-18 

. T. Lewis, Toledo, Lucas Co., Ohio. +1 
IL. F. Moeller, cor..5th st. and Western Ave., 

Davenport, ‘Ta. 1 

C. P. Bish, Petrolia, Butler Co., Pa. 313 

Milo S. West, Box 202, Flint, Genesee Co., Mich.8-13 

F. M. Blanchard, Orwell, Ashtabula Co., 0. 8tfd 


E. Kretchmer, Coburg, Montgomery Co. la. 5tfd 


EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT. 


Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our 
usual rates. 























ANTED.—To exchange Seeds, Potatoes, and 
Small-Fruit Plants, fora Printing-Press, Type, 
ete. Correspondence solicited. (Send for catalogue.) 
Please addresg A. T. COOK, Seed-Grower, 
jd Clinton Hollow, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 








CHOICE PLYMOUTEH- 
sent for $1.00. 
Write for circular. 


ROCE or Brown-Leghorn eggs 
Sty Duck TER, $1.25 for Il 
T. WARSTL Justus, 0, 








GLEANINGS IN 


BEE CULTURE. APR. 





_ Honey COLUhN. 


CITY MARKETS. 


NEw York.—Honey.—There is some comb honey 
in our market among the different dealers and mer- 
chants, consisting of ali grades of elover and buck- 
wheat. Demand is light, and prices are ruling very 
low. We quote: 

— white clover, 1-Ib. sections, per lIb., : cts. 
“ * * ad Lad ets. 


2 1 
land 2 Ib. 12@16 cts. 
As Ib. ed ae we FT 





“ “ “ 


Fair to good 
Fancy Buckwheat, 


Low, grades L anae 2 Ib. [@8 ec 
Extracted houcy. Our market is well stocked with 
California extracted in 60-lb. cans; there is also a 
stock of clover, yet unsold. The demand is 
air, but prices are low. We quote: 
Californ a, 60-lb, cans, per Ib. 
White clover, in bbls. and ke 8, per ib.. 
No extracted buckwheat on hand. 
Beeswax is ruling high, with the indication of ad- 
vanced prices in the near future. We quote prime 
stock at 32@34 cts. THURBER, WHYLAND & Co., 
March 24, 1885. Reade & Hudson Sts., New York. 


“ 


.7 ets. 


CINCINNATI. — Honey. —- There is nothing partic- 
ularly new in the market, only that there is a de- 
cidedly better demand from manufacturers for ex- 
tracted honey, while comb honey is as slow as ever, 
with a large supply on the market. Prices are low, 
6a a ag extracted, and 9@12c. for comb honey on 
arriva 
arrival. It brings 35c. per lb. in the jobbing way. 

March 25, 1885. HAS. F. MuTH, 

S. E. Cor, Freeman and Central Avenues. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MILWAUKEE. — Honey. — The market for honey 
here is quite dull for ‘ai ualities and conditions. 
White comb in one-]b. sections, 2@ise. Large sec- 
tions, 10@12%%. Extracted, in kegs or cans, &c. 

' Beeswac. Not much’ demand—nominal, 28@35c. 

March 17, 1885. . V. Bisnop, 

142 West Water St., Wilwaukee, Wis. 


CHICAGO. —Honey.—’ —The | market is still very dull. 


There is no change in the figures since last quota- | 


a —s0c. 
BURNETT, 


tions, nearly all sales being small. 
for yellow. R.A 
March 24, 1885. 161 South Water ’ Chicago, Tl. 


DETROIT. —Honey.- —The honey market is very 


dull, and well stocked, a good article brnging from | 


B@i4 cts. WEED, 
March 24, 1885, __ Detroit, Mich. 
CLEVELAND.—Honey.—We have no changes to 

quote in the honey market. A. C. KENDEL, 
March 27, a. 115 Ontario St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


CUCUMBER SEED EARLY CLUSTER 


* aclontet: a 00 per Ib. | 
+ enantin prepaid, $1.18. RIC 
Smithtown Branch, Supt Co. wd. 
2 Hybrid queens, Boe ‘each; 20 black | 


ueens, 30c each. Address ail orders to 
NICK, Williston, Fay: ette | Co., Tenn. 











For Sale, | 

An active oun an, co te tt t ke 
r Wanted, charge of in apiary. compe “age. expert. 
ence, wages wanted, etc. Address W. D. WR1GHT, 
Knowersville, Albany Co., N. Y. jd 


Y 17TE ANNUAL PRICE LIST OF ITALIAN, 
PRIAN, and HOLY-LAND BEES, 





sent to all who send me their name and address. 
7-8-9tfd H. H. BROWN, Light Street, Col. Co., Pa. 


‘| Peas— 


5 oe. 


Beeswax isin good demand at 26@30c. on | 


CY QUEENS, | 
NUCLEUS COLONIES, and APIARIAN SUPPLIES, | 


Honest Seeds at Honest Prices 


Strawberry Tomato, or Ground Cherry, true seed 10¢ 
Cook's Improved Pop- Corn. Best in the et abe 
Cook's Improved Tima Bean. “ * * 
Chufas, or Earth Almonds. (Very hardy) 
Mammoth Russian Suntiower. Best Egg Food.. 
Japanese Nest-E6g Gourd. Best Nest Eyes... 
Bliss Ever-Bearing. New and XX.. 
Chinese Yam, or Cinnamon Vine, 6 Bulbs.. 
All the above choice seeds, sent prepaid for. Boe. 
White Grape Currants. (Best) one doz 
Golden Cluster Raspberry (Splendid) 7 .pene, 
; Crescent Strawberry. (A Wonder) 25 plants 
Early Maine Potatoes, 50 strong Ey es 
Dakota Red ms 
All the above Plants and Potatoes postpaid, $2.00. 
A Complete Collection of best Garden seeds, viz., 
large pkts. of extra seed mailed for $1.00. 
Choice Wethersfield Large Red Onions, pound $1 Oo 
Bliss’ Am. Wonder Peas, peck, $2.00; bushel.. 7 00 
* Abundance “* 1 quarts for 2 (K) 
Ever-Bearing “ 3 00 
The above Peas are true seed—splendid varietic 8. 
Please address A. T. COOK, Secd-Grower, 
Clinton Follow, Dutchess Co., N.Y. 
WANTED.— Honest persons to take orders for above 


A other seeds among their neighbors. Address 
as above. Mention this paper. 


Bees” Pound 


From 15th April, at $1.00 per pound, in lots of 5 
lbs. and over. Safe arrival at your pened express 
office. . L. VIAL ’ 

| 7d _ Bayou Souibe La. 

From 300 to 500 lbs. extracted melee in exchange 

| for Pure Italian Queens. Will allow 8 ets. for white 


| honey, and 6 ets. for clover and honey-dew mixed. 
| Queens at $1.00 in June So 


guaranteed. iy 
jd La Porte City, Black Hawk Co., Iowa. 


POULTRY and BEES, “Todd” strain Light Brah- 


mas. Eggs, $2 ber 13; $3 

Bim Also 20 colonies of Italian bees for sale in 
“Keune hives. F. 8. MCCLELLAN 

New Brighten! Pa. 


Spider-Plant Seed 


hora age 1884 hn eA onl good. One lb., 


op COCs i Ib 

JNO. A "THORNTON, LIMA, ILL. 
Three-frame nucleus, young queen, 
in 1-story Simplicity hive; 7 empty 
hipping-case. 
colonies, 














Sent 
= ie 





‘Italian Bees, 
| frames, $4.00; two for $7.59. Same in shi 
| without frames. $3.00; two for $5.00. 

| $6.00 to $10.00. Liberal stares on lancer orders. 


ED, 
Orleans, Orange Co., Ind. 


| Write for wants. 
Ttfdb 


I WILL SELL 


Chaff — all complete, with lower frames, for 
| $2.50; in flat, $1.50; 2-story Simplicity, complete, 
| $1.25; in flat, 90e. 

Comb Foundation, made from pure refined wax, 
45c per Ib. for heavy; 55 for Py a Bo + dena 


= for price list. 
2db Sterling, Whiteside Co., Il. 








bby wae and Cyprian Bees, Tested and Untest- 
Queens; Honey- Knives and Extractors; | 

— 8 —_ Root’s Bee-books; Smokers, a Bee | 
PhP supplies furnished Address 

EL CLNOW (opp. Fort _ Gate), Detroit, Mien. 


If You Want FRUIT and HONEY, 


Send for our price yal << 
panes, with oe 





McCLINTOCK B ROS Ravenna, Port. Co 


Lng en Sear 


| Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 


Send us Your Name and Address on a 
Postal Before You Purchase 
HIVES, SECTIONS, 
COMB FOUNDATION, SMOKERS, &C. 


REYNOLDS BROS... 
Indiana. 





Williamsbu = Wayne Co., « 
, any Skt) . 





